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Che Decorative Possibilities of 


CONCRETE, BRICK AND MASONRY 


E architectural beauty of buildings built 
‘a brick, concrete, or concrete building 
units can be greatly accentuated and enhanced 
through the use of Medusa Portland Cement 
Paint as an interior or exterior finish. ¢ The 
base of Medusa Portland Cement Paint is 
Medusa White Portland Cement specially pre- 
pared, with which we have ground chemicals 
and color pigments of a permanent nature. It 
contains no glue, lime, casein or any other 
material affected by the chemical action of 


for concrete, brick and masonry surfaces. _ 
It actually becomes a homogeneous part of the 
wall, providing a hard cement-like finish that 
is damp-proof. @ Medusa Portland Cement 
Paint can be obtained in White, Blue, Green, 
Stone Gray, Pearl Gray, Cream and Red. @ Let 
us send you a copy of our book “How te Paint 
Concrete and Masonry Surfaces” A. I. A. 
File Number 25-c-2. @ Medusa Portland 
Cement Paint is ideal for swimming pools. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1002 ENGINEERS BUILDING, DEPT. G, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


lime, alkalies or water. @ Do not confuse Va : mt 
Medusa Portland Cement Paint with ordi- rH 


5 


Manufacturer of Medusa Gray Portland Cement (Plain and Water- 
proofed) ... Medusa Waterproofing (Powder or Paste) ... Medusa 
White Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed) . . . Medusa 
Portland Cement Paint... and Medusa- Mix, the Masonry Cement. 
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nary paint. It is more than a color coating 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE. By Frank Lloyd Wright. 115 
pages, illustrated, boards. Price $4.00. The Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J. 


F RANK LLOYD WRIGHT has had so many com- 
mentators recently, both competent and incompetent, 
that it is a pleasure to read what the man actually thinks 
himself. Having been “taken up” by the young intel- 
ligentsia, his views have often been distorted by clever 
phraseology into theories which he himself would 
scarcely recognize. It is the penalty of being known as 
a leader of modern architectural thought. Modern archi- 
tecture has so many illegitimate offshoots that no man 
would welcome recognition as the father of them all. 

Fearing to fall into the same error of misinterpreta- 
tion which marks some Wright champions, no attempt 
shall be made here to translate his opinions. Despite his 
apology that he speaks better “with a hod of mortar 
and some bricks,’ he presents his theories clearly and 
interestingly. He does not mince words, nor conceal 
their meaning with circumlocution. In one chapter, for 
instance, entitled, ‘““The Cardboard House,” he relates 
in detail the principles underlying the design and con- 
struction of the houses he built in 1893, “dedicated to 
the Ideal of Organic Simplicity.” There were nine 
points, nine motives rather, which guided him in work- 
ing out his plans, including reduction of the number of 
necessary parts and rooms to a minimum, association of 
design with the site by emphasis of the parallels, elim- 
ination of major divisions in the house, getting unwhole- 
some basement above ground, harmonizing fenestration, 
substitution of different materials for one material in 
construction, incorporation of heating, lighting and 
plumbing to become constituent parts of the building, 
incorporation of furnishings as organic architecture, and 





An illustration from Mr. Wright’s book, showing a house 
he designed in 1906, embodying his principle of horizontals 


elimination of the decorator. So far as words are able 
to express it, that seems to be Mr, Wright’s theory ot 
home building. 

Mr. Wright’s other theories embrace a wide range of 
subjects, as indicated by the titles of the chapters: 
Machinery, Materials and Men; Style in Industry ; The 
Passing of the Cornice; The Tyranny of the Skyscraper, 
and The City. These were all lectures delivered at 
Princeton University, lectures, according to the preface 
by E. Baldwin Smith, to which students flocked in 
increasing numbers, and from which they returned filled 
with the spirit of organic architecture. From the printed 
words, it is evident that he has the quality of inspiring 
his readers to think—either to think with him or think 
against him. Mr, Wright offers no middle ground in 
anything that he says. 

One delightful feature of the book is the quotability 
of so many of the phrases, which, by the way, have 
undoubtedly helped to establish him as one of the great 
thinkers of the time. Some of them are startling in their 
apparent perplexity; for instance, “Chewing gum, the 
rocking chair, and picturizing are habits valuable to 
modern art.” Or, “A matter of taste is usually a matter 
of ignorance.” Here is another, “Death is a crisis of 
growth.” Interwoven in the pattern of his thinking, they 
are fraught with meaning, but lifted bodily from the 
related text, they are apt to appear as Mr. Wright likes 
to appear—enigmatic. 

Regardless of the attitude which one holds in regard 
to Mr. Wright, the book will be found interesting by 
anyone who is at all concerned with the development of 
architecture in this country. It represents, as accurately 
as words can, modern architecture from a point of view 
that is providing many with inspirational vistas. 
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Another house by Mr. Wright, this one designed in 1908. 
Here again we find him dispensing with vertical feeling 
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YEAR BOOK OF THE BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CLI 8, 
1930. Introduction by Charles D. Maginnis. 112 pages, 1\', 


x 13%, illustrated, boards. Price $5.00. Boston Architectural 
Club, 16 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
HE 1930 Year Book, in its 108 pages of plates, ills- 
trates examples of metal work of various kinds. ‘The 
new importance of metal work in architectural design 
makés this especially timely. Among the metals repre- 
sented are, of course, iron and bronze and the newer 
metals, monel, aluminum and chromium. The examples 
of old metal work are selected from sources not found 
usually in architects’ libraries. These old examples, re- 
gardless of design, are valuable in illustrating the tech- 
nique employed in their production which will always 
retain its beauty and interest. The modern work illus- 
trated is a good representation of our best practice. The 
details of modern work are a valuable part of the pres- 
entation. This is a usable book in every architectural 
office. Below is an illustration from it. 


— 
“TRINITY COLLEGE;CAMBRIDCE: 


‘GATEWAY T0 Tht BACKS: 
FINEBUILDERS | bl i 
HARDWARE || 0. i - 


He towering Chrysler Building is but i en i wi a I 
and of many great commercjal edifices - = ee oe 
equipped with Yale Locks and Builders ¥ ST JOMNS-COLLEGE-CAMBRIDGE: 
Hardware, .. . The example of arnamental ‘GATEWAY ATAVENVE: 
trim herel shown was especially designed 
for this building, to harmonize with its 
architecture and decoration. A Rex 


From the }wealth of characterful Hesigns in A aed i Ee 
which thig famous hardware is made, you | oy * 
can select| one that will lend the final touch i Ra Bat | 


s distinge Cay ee you pan rq : i ii = 
Correspondence is invited — a 
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CLAY PRODUCTS MANUAL. 282 pages, 414 x 714, illustrated, 
leather. Price $3.00. Clay Products Institute of California, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Lie ee 


HE importance and value of clay products in con- 
nection with building work is known. The collection 
of authoritative information in one manual contributes 
to the convenience of architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors. The chapters are devoted to mortar, brick, load 
bearing tile, partition tile, terra cotta, roof tile, chimneys 


and gas vents, sewers, drain tile, general data and build- 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG CO ing code regulations. The materials are described and 
’ ’ specifications for their use and working details illus- 
STAMFORD, CONN. ir ene el napster Means 
trated. It is a comprehensive treatise on the subject. 
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Riverside Church Pelton, Allen & Collens 
New York City Architects 


x 

&€ The Narthex ceiling as well as many of the other 
a= 
a ceilings in the Riverside Church is constructed of 

| Timbrel tile vaults . . . all masonry . .. and designed 

with a soffit course of Akoustolith sound-absorbing 

= artificial stone to match the color and texture of the 
ct adjoining stone work. 
ated, 
: R. GUASTAVINO COMPANY 
rac- 40 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 225 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


0a l 
R. GUASTAVINO CO., OF CANADA, Ltd., New Birks Building, Montreal, P. Q. 
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GARGOYLES, CHIMERAS, AND THE GROTESQUE IN 
FRENCH GOTHIC SCULPTURE. By Lester Burbank Brida- 
ham, with preface by Ralph Adams Cram. 208 pages, 91% 
x 12), illustrated, cloth. Price $18.00 net. Architectural Book 
Publishing Company, Inc., 108 West 46th Street, New York. 


1 [ must have been great fun for those medieval stone 
cutters to carve the gargoyles and chimeras that are so 
beautifully illustrated in this work. That architecture is 
a representation of the social and economic characteris- 
tics of the current times is demonstrated in these illus- 
trations. It is not conceivable that a contemporary arch- 
itect would incorporate in his designs those old time 
grifins and monsters that were very real mentally to 
people of that age. One note, however, does hold over 
to this day—‘Blowing up the Purse”—representing a 
person with a hand bellows blowing up the other’s purse, 
from the Misericorde at Presles. Illustrating exaggera- 
tion in money matters, it is decidedly reminiscent of the 
fall of 1929, 

One thing noticeable in these illustrations is the fact 
that so many of these sculptures are incorporated into 
the structure. The gargoyle has now lost its purpose to 
us as a water spout because we have a better system of 
roof drainage, and the monsters and religious terrors 
have been relegated to the limbo of the Dark Ages. This 
work has an interest to others than architects, especially 
to those who are conversant with the history and cus- 
toms of the middle ages. 


A chimera from the Palais de Justice, Beauvais, France. One 
of the interesting illustrations from the book on “Gargoyles, 
Chimeras and the Grotesque in French Sculpture” 


ANNUAL OF AMERICAN DESIGN, 1931. Edited by M. D. ¢. 
Crawford and C. Adolph Glassford. 176 pages, 9 x 12, ili ys. 
trated, cloth. Price $7.50. Ives Washburn, Inc., 119 Wost 
57th Street, New York. 

HIS is an interesting publication as it records the 
progress of the new schools of design in their efforts 

to make over America artistically. More than 300 

engravings illustrate the work of the members of this 

organization, which includes practically every phase of 
industrial art and a dash of architecture. Of course, the 
element of beauty and appropriateness can be appraised 
by each individual, that is an inherent right, and 

factor of economics is not involved usually. In other 
words, a good or an atrocious design of walipaper, fabric 
or lighting fixture can be produced with the same cost, 

—there is no waste of capital. With architecture, how- 

ever, it is different, because the building structure must 

be financially successful, if it is of the commercial 
income producing type. 

The introductory chapter decries, and with much justi- 
fication, the artistic and architectural “past” of America. 
After studying the “present” as illustrated in this work, 
one might be tempted to question its assumed quality. 
Merely being different is not a virtue and much of the 
work shown is certainty “different.” All of the merits 
of the new school are definitely ascribed to the ideas and 
work of certain Europeans and Frank Lloyd Wright. 
It is freely admitted that the new movement is now in 
a transition period. This book shows the trend. 

The 12 articles included are written by Lewis Mum- 
ford, Kem Weber, Paul T. Frankl, M. D. C. Crawford, 
Lee Simonson, Richard F. Bach, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Hugh Ferriss, Norman Bel Geddes, M. F. Agha, Ed- 
ward Steichen and C. Adolph Glassgold. This work is 
a record of the current American design of this partic- 
ular school and as such should find its place both in the 
reference and the working library. 






SCHOOL BUILDINGS OF TODAY AND TOMORROW. By W. 
K. Harrison and C. E. Dobbin, edited by R. W. Sexton. 233 
pages, 7 x 10, illustrated, cloth. Price, $5.00. The Architectural 
Book Publishing Co., New York. 


AS architect, a superintendent of school buildings and 
an architectural editor combine to make this book 
on secondary and high schools one of practical and theo- 
retical value. Discussing first the general considerations 
in designing a modern school, the text touches on modern 
European schools, and considers thoroughly the problems 
of standardization. 

While most of the material has been gleaned from New 
York schools, of which Mr. Dobbin is deputy superin- 
tendent, the attempt is made to derive general applica- 
tions from specific examples. Under the subject of 
standardization, the three divisions of the so-called lower 
education are treated—secondary schools, junior high 


schools and high schools. 
The most valuable sections of the book are those deal 
ing with the standardization of types and the standardiza 


tion of architects’ details. New York’s three types of 
schools are outlined and explained with an abundance 0! 
photographs, plans, elevations and details. The last score 
or so pages of the book are given over to specific details 
showing the result of twenty-five years’ effort to stand 
ardize the work in all the New York schools. 
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ELESCOPIC 
GLAZING >>>> 


‘Cnn LIGHTS are easily 
and quickly installed or 
replaced in Hauserman Par- 


titions. A telescopic glazing 


member slides up to admit the 


First putty is palmed into the grooves, then 
it takes only a moment to slide the glass 
into position. 


After the glass is inserted, a simple down- 
ward pull on the telescopic member retains 
it in place. The putty is scraped smooth, 
the glass is cleaned, and the job finished. 
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This is No. 5 of a series of advertisements setting 
| forth things to look for when considering partitions 


This photograph illustrates how outside walls are made to harmonize with interior 
partitions. Note the attractive window encasements and ornamental radiator enclosures. 


glass, then slides down to hold it securely in place. 


There are no glass stops to remove or become loose, no 
screws to mar the appearance of the partition or to 
catch threads from the cleaners’ cloths. Removing a light 
of glass from a Hauserman Partition panel is easily 
accomplished in four minutes. Doors are glazed by sliding 


the glass through a slot-way in the top of the door. 


Hauserman Partitions for office and plant subdivision 


meet every industrial requirement. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


Organized for Service Nationally 
6843 GRANT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service from these 14 Factory Branches 
Newark Philadelphia Buffalo Boston 
Kansas City Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit 
Cincinnati St. Louis New York Cleveland 
Washington, D. C. Albany, N. Y. 


HAUSERMAN ov 


se. PARTITIONS 
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& NOTICES AND EVENTS & 


WILLIAM A. DELANO 
ELECTED TO ACADEMIE 


ILLIAM ADAMS DELANO of New 

York has been elected a_ corresponding 
member of the Academie des Beaux Arts Insti- 
tute of France. Mr. Delano, a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects, received his 
diploma from the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris 
in 1903. 

He is a member of the National Fine Arts 
Commission and of the Board of Architectural! 
Consultants for the development of the Triangle 
Area in the City of Washington, and a past 
president of the New York Chapter of the Am- 
erican Institute of Architects. 


COURSE IN ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE 


SUMMER course in Italian architecture, 

prepared especially for visiting foreigners 
will be given in Rome, Italy, from July 5 to 
September 5, according to an announcement made 
by the Italian Tourist Information Office at 745 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Although the courses will be given in Italian, 
the lectures will be profusely illustrated by lan- 
tern slides and written summaries of each lec- 
ture, in English, French or German, will be dis- 
tributed before the lecture to students unfamiliar 
with the language. 

Courses will be given in, The Archeology and 
Art of Ancient Rome; Italian Architecture in the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance; Technique of 
Roman Construction; The Science of Building 
Applied to Anti-seismic buildings, and Italian 
Town Development, Ancient and Modern. 

In addition, lectures on the following special 
subjects will be given:—Italian Scenography ; 
The Architectural Character of Italian Art; 
Natural Materials in Italian Architecture; 
sramante, Barozzi and Palladio; The Italian 
Garden and the Workmen’s Housing Problem 
in Italy. 


ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


TEVENS Institute of Technology and Co- 

lumbia University Engineering Alumni are 
perfecting plans for an Economic Conference for 
Engineers to be held late this summer at the 
Stevens Engineering Camp in northern New 
Jersey. The plans include a two-fold program— 
one, a course of lectures and seminars on some of 


the fundamentals of finance in engineering ; and 
the other, a series of round table discussions on 
“The Business Cycle” by men of national repu- 
tation in the field of economics. 


LE BRUN SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


RUNO JOHN BASIL, Brooklyn, New 
York, was announced winner of the 1931 
Le Brun Traveling Scholarship. Mr. Basil is 
employed in the office of Cass Gilbert. First 
honorable mention was awarded to Carl Bertel 
Lund, New York, who is employed in the office 
of John Russell Pope. Second, third, and fourth 
honorable mentions were given to Ralph Aubrey 
Jeffers, Elkton, Maryland; Simon Breines, 
Brooklyn, New York; and George Daub, Forest 
Hills, Long Island, respectively. 
The drawings were for a working boys club. 
Judges were Chester H. Aldrich, chairman, Eric 
Gugler, Frederic R. King, and Oliver Reagan. 


ECOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS REUNION 
. eoticled architects, composed of former 


students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and 
members of the A.I.A., will sail this month for 
France to present to the Ecole a commemorative 
flagpole with a bronze base designed by Frederic 
C. Hirons. Kenneth M. Murchison, New York 
architect, has been largely responsible for the 
organization of the trip, and will probably act as 
spokesman for the group at the presentation of 
the flagpole. He was recently made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. The party will sail on 
the “American Shipper” on May 21 and will be 
back in New York on June 20. 


AUDAC EXHIBITION 


N exhibition of modern decoration and de- 
sign by the members of the American Union 
of Decorative Artists and Craftsmen is to be held 
at the Brooklyn Museum, in Brooklyn, New York, 
beginning May 3. The exhibition will include 
house, office, and apartment furnishings, textiles, 
typography, and other categories of applied art. 
Among the exhibitors will be Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Rockwell Kent, Lee Simonson, Joseph 
Urban, Paul T. Frankl, Kem Weber, Donald 
Deskey, Wolfgang and Pola Hoffman, Alexander 
Kachinsky, William Harrison, Gilbert Rohde and 
many others prominent in the field of architec- 
tural, decorative and commercial art. 
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— offers in this new 96-page book the first com- 
prehensive line of Colonial and Early English Hardware. 


There is a unity in construction and purpose of all pieces 
that can nowhere else be had. You will want this book for 
reference. Ask your secretary to send for a copy. 


P. & F. CORBIN ‘ISS’ New Britain, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 


IGOOD BUILDINGS DESERVE GOOD HARDWARE 


ati 
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Monel Metal was used for all interior trim of this vault in The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
Toronto. Architects: Darling & Pearson, Toronto. Consulting Architects: York & Sawyer, New 
York. Fabricators: Goldie & McCullough Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont., and J. J. Taylor, Ltd., Toronto. 


MONEL METAL INSURES THE ENDURING BEAUTY 
of this modern bank vault 


HE new safety deposit vault of The Canadian Bank of Commerce affords another shining 
example of Monel Metal’s wide adaptability for many types of interior metal work. In this 
modern installation — a masterpiece of design, engineering and construction — Monel Metal 


was specified for all interior trim of the vault. 

Monel Metal was chosen for this notable job after painstaking consideration of all 
available materials. Comparison proved that this modern Nickel alloy provided the exact 
combination of properties needed to insure the permanent attractiveness, strength and eco- 
nomical maintenance of the vault. 

Monel Metal is ideal for this type of construction because it combines rich, silvery beauty 
and steel-like resistance to wear ...with none of steel’s tendency to rust. 

Composed of two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper, Monel Metal is solid throughout, like 
sterling. It is highly resistant to corrosion, and its smooth, lustrous surface can be kept spotless 
with minimum cleaning care. Its tremendous strength and toughness provide dependable security. 

Ornamental and structural uses of Monel Metal are gaining so rapidly you can scarcely 


afford to be without the latest information. Your request will bring it promptly. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mone! Metal is a registered 
trade mark applied to a 
technically controlled nickel- 
copper alloy of high nickel 
content. Monel Metal is 
mined, smelted, refined, 
rolled and marketed solely 
by International Nickel. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 


SAMUEL E. LUNDEN, ARCHITECT 
JOHN AND DONALD B. PARKINSON, 


CONSULTING 


T is not difficult to rationalize the planning and 

design of a building after the last workman 
has departed and the key is ceremoniously handed 
to the owner. It is often done; and many have 
been hailed as prophets who, shortly before, were 
hardly conscious of good reporting. More un- 
usual, however, is a preliminary analysis, a unity 
of conception, and a sustained effort toward a 
rationale of the finished whole. It is admittedly a 
dangerous thing to claim such a procedure today ; 
for any building is, upon completion, immediately 
caught up in a welter of architectural controversy 
and drawn down into the vortex of critical anni- 
hilation. 


THE FIRST ANALYSIS 

It seems beyond the possibilities of reasonable 
human effort to attain an architectural scheme of 
any coherence without first establishing a standard 
of design and planning principles as a basis from 
which a logical development may spring. In the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange Building a two-fold 
standard was set up; first, a structural and me- 
chanical provision to house most comfortably and 
efficiently an institution with an intricate and 
variable program of activity ; second, the aesthetic 
expression of the physical and psychological char- 
acteristics of that institution. The development of 
a plan from these standards, their translation into 
a structure practical from all standpoints, was 
based primarily upon a thorough understanding 
of the business activities common to the organiza- 
tion concerned. 

If a commercial enterprise may be said to have 
a general theme that pervades its entire organiza- 
tion, it would be logical to claim conservation of 
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time as one of first importance to the business 
transactions of a stock exchange. Time, or the 
loss of it, means much on a trading floor, and 
during an active market may spell the difference 
between a heavy loss or a_ substantial profit 
Throughout the p!an this factor has been domi 
nant. Space has been organized, equipment im 
stalled and various systems of communication 
and conditioning provided to meet every emer 
gency and to e‘iminate, as far as possible, a dis 
organization of daily routine. 

In design the building has been conceived as a 
unit of modern life, rooted, however, in the defi 
nite background of older customs, and, just as 
the temporal element influenced the space arrange 
ment, so this attitude has had a bearing upon the 
appearance of the structure. The general mass ot 
the building has shaped itself from the imposition 
of practical requirements. The detail has been ex- 
ecuted as a further graphic expression of these 
requirements, Material, color, texture and form 
have been combined to symbolize the place of the 
Stock Exchange in the community, its intimate 
link with industry and commerce, and the abstract 
qualities of the organization. 


ARCHITECTURAL STYLE 

The design problem of the facade has been 
solved to present an indication of the purpose of 
the building, and to suggest the relative power 
and organization of the institution that it serves. 
Stability is expressed by the choice of the mate- 
rials, granite and bronze, the first being the most 
durable of all building materials, and the second 
admirably suited to withstand the ravages of the 
elements. 
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The central panel on the facade which symbolizes the activities of the Stock Exchange. It was 
carved in place by Salvatore Cartaino Scarpitta, sculptor under the direction of the architect 





Front elevation of the building, the character of 
which is derived from the qualities of the Exchange 


The quality of strength is shown in the use of 
simple and massive forms. Accuracy and precision 
are evidenced in the disposition of parts as well 
as in the decisive character of the ornament ex- 
ecuted with as few accidents of hand and tool as 
possible. The single massive doorway and the 
narrow windows with heavy grilles are witness to 
the private and secure nature of the exchange. 
Over the entrance door interlaced stems express 
the inter-relation of the activities of the members 
of the organization. The ornament throughout the 
building is based principally on plant life, ex- 
pressing only the essentials, life and growth. All 
traces of the actual plant forms which can be 
recognized by leaf or flower have, in keeping with 
the architectural style, been suppressed. The 
carved bosses in the upper part of the facade 
represent bundles of reeds, in ancient times the 
symbol of authority; and the pattern of the 
parapet suggests the battlements of a castle, the 
strength to resist assault. 

The three carved panels in the upper part of 
the facade symbolize modern industry, the left 
being Research and Discovery, the central panel 
l-inance, and the one at the right Production. The 
central panel, really representing the Stock Ex- 
change, itself, has an interesting symbolism. The 
dominating figure is a personification of exchange, 
impassive alike to those who buy and sell. The 
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figure is seated on a throne on the base of which 
are carved the bull and the bear, current symbols 
of the rising and falling markets. At either side 
stand figures representing the men who finance 
research and production. The tape, a symbol of 
the physical activities of the exchange, passes 
through the hands of all three figures, while in 
the background rise office buildings. The whole is 
protected by the wings of the American Eagle. 
The panels, as well as all the other ornament on 
the facade, were carved in place. By this method it 
was possible to relate the progress of the orna- 
ment to the entire facade. Both designer and 
workmen were forced to realize that they were 
working on the surface of the building, not on an 
isolated block of stone, the result being a strength 
of execution impossible to achieve by any other 
method. 

In an institutional building of this character, it 
is possible to maintain a consistency in design 
that is typical of the organization. First, the 
impression created by the exterior is one of dig- 
nity, security, and integrity. There are no false 
forms, no flimsy ornament, no shallow prettiness 
that is often characteristic of the strictly com- 
mercial building. This same effect is carried 
through in the sculptural ornament both on the 
interior and exterior. Even the choice of such a 
revered material as bronze connotes the conserva- 
tive quality usually associated in thought with 
financial institutions. 


THE BASIS OF THE PLAN 


Lut more important than this expressiveness of 
the purpose and character of the institution 1s the 
completeness with which the problems of housing 
its specialized activity were solved. In a stock 
exchange, where decisions of an instant, involving 
huge sums of money, are being made constantly, 
where rapid communication is an actual element 
in the success of the business being conducted, 
the architect’s responsibility for the proper func- 
tioning of his building as a machine is doubled. 
Aided by ingenious mechanical equipment, the 
plan of this stock exchange does conform to the 
pattern of activity, and so fulfills its real purpose 
as a building. 

The planning problem divided naturally into 
three general types of units. 

1. Service space, which may be expanded to 
include the space for mechanical installa- 
tions, the vault, elevators and the necessary 
public lobbies and concession space on the 
ground floor. 


2. Trading space which includes the board 
room and all other spaces used in direct con- 
nection with it, and— 

3. General work space for the clerical force, 


legal staff and the various experts concerned 
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with the business of the exchange 

The development of the general plan grew from 
a consideration of the relative importance of thes¢ 
units and their placement toward the end of the 
greatest ease and flexibility in business routin« 
The emphasis on this point is intentional, Each 
part of the project was established in detail to 
provide the most efficient space in which to work, 
and in every case the type of activity determined 
the plan, equipment and finish of the space in 
volved. 


THE FOCAL POINT 

The obvious center of the entire scheme had to 
be the board room, where the major business of 
the exchange is conducted. The area required for 
trading and the size of the plot approximating 
each other, it was essential to devote practically 
an entire floor to the board room, including, ot 
course, the comparison room, the floor manager's 
office, toilet facilities, and a lounge. The intensely 
swift pace at which business is conducted on the 
floor of an exchange practically dictated the char 
acter of the room. It had to be free from columns, 
of sufficient height to aid in the absorption of 
sound, in the even distribution of light from a 
comfortable height, and in the convection of con 
ditioned air without setting up a noticeable cur- 
rent. It was further necessary to provide a quota 
tion board that would be readily legible from 
almost every spot in the room. Of the three 
possibilities, the circular, oval and polygonal plans, 
the last because of its adaptability to other re 
quirements of that floor, was decided upon. 

Kasy access to the street, a central position in 
relation to other dependent departments, and the 
limitations of structural design demanded that 
the board room be situated on either the ground 
or the first floor. Choice of the former was vetoed 
because telegraph offices, entrance lobby and ele- 
vator corridor utilized too large a percentage of 
the total area of that floor. In addition, location 
on the first floor permitted the most direct com- 
munication with the clearing house above as well 
as with the telegraph offices on the ground floor. 


DEPENDENT FACILITIES 

With the location, size and character of the 
board room determined, the problem of rapid 
communication between it and other departments, 
and between the various booths in the board room, 
asserted itself as the determining factor in the 
grouping of departmental units about the trading 
floor. Because it is almost an integral part of the 
board room, the comparison room was the first 
unit to be considered. Of the three available areas 
behind the truncated ends of the octagonal board 
room, one at the rear was selected, leaving the 
remaining two similar sections to be used for 
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The board room, ticker transmitter in the foreground, trading posts on either side in rear, members’ booths 
behind, board above. The edge of the ceiling light panel may be seen, and below it the sound-proofed walls 


toilet facilities. Its location there became all the 
more plausible when the central pneumatic tube 
station was located directly beneath it on the 
ground floor, Space also had to be provided for 
the floor manager’s office, whose constant atten- 
dance on the floor or in close proximity to it, was 
essential for smooth running of the institution’s 
organization. 

The intensive activity on the floor and the need 
for a quiet space off the floor for hurried business 
conferences made it essential to provide space for 
a lounge on this level. One other small but impor- 
tant provision had to be made—for outside tele- 
phone communication. 

Three other requirements demanded locations 
as near the board room as possible—telegraph 
offices, the clearing house, and the tabulating 
room. Since only the first of these required easy 
access to the street, and since there were other 
departments which had prior claims to a ground 
floor position, it was decided to place the clearing 
house and the tabulating room on the floor above 
the trading room, leaving abundant space for 
future expansion of the clearing house. 

The ground floor plan practically worked itself 
out because the requirements were so definite. In 
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addition to the three telegraph offices, locker and 
toilet rooms for employees, members’ locker room, 
and a central station for the pneumatic tube sys- 
tem were the requisites that shaped the plan. The 
logical position of the telegraph offices near the 
street as well as near the board room has already 
been mentioned. Since location of the locker 
rooms on the same floor as the board room was 
prohibited by lack of space, the ground floor be- 
came the obvious place. Members and employees 
were thus able to reach the trading floor, after 
doffing their coats, without using the elevators, 
which meant a considerable saving of space in 
that two high speed elevators became adequate to 
serve the rest of the building. While they did not 
influence the plan of the building, it might be 
mentioned that sufficient area was left to provide 
for a lunchroom, a barber shop, and one or two 
other concessions, which, while they produce 
revenue, justify themselves mainly by the con- 
venient service they offer to members of the ex- 
change. 

Besides the necessary service areas, the base- 
ment had to contain a safe deposit vault. Of the 
other related departments, which make up an ex- 
change and yet which are not influential in the 
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actual conduct of business, the printing depart- 
ment seemed to adapt itself better to a basement 
location than any of the other departments. The 
remainder were of such character that they could 
be distributed through the other floors in the 
building, leaving two floors for future expansion, 
with possibly a recreation center on the top floor. 

While under ordinary circumstances, a pneu- 
matic tube system and the telephone system are 
classified strictly as equipment, their importance 
in the planning of a stock exchange is such that 
they had a significant bearing on the plan. Both 
of these are discussed fully in the second section 
of this issue, but a brief outline here is necessary 
to present a complete analysis. The telephone sys- 
tem consists of a P. A. B. X. with P. B. X. 
switchboard on the third floor, and the main 
frame and switching equipment, etc., in the main 
terminal room in the basement. Each member's 
booth is equipped with a telephone turret board 
of ten station capacity, providing direct dial con- 
nections with other booths as well as with home 
offices outside the building. Light signals are used 
instead of bell signals. 

Each booth is equipped with pneumatic tube 
connections to all trading posts, the comparison 
room, and to all three telegraph offices. From the 
comparison room, there are connections to all 
trading booths and to the clearing house. In addi- 
tion, all departments have tube communication 
direct to the central station on the ground floor. 


THE BOARD ROOM 


Although a general analysis of the board room 
plan has been given, it is of such an interesting 
and unusual character that a more detailed 
description will be helpful. The room is widest at 
the floor level since the board itself overhangs 
the walls below it, and the walls above it step out 
and gradually slope toward the ceiling, pitching 
in sharply near the large ceiling light panel. A 
continuous band of hyloplate, 8 feet high, carries 
around the room as an integral part of the wall 
design. This gives ample space for present quota- 
tions and allows for maximum expansion with- 
out the necessity of alterations in the design or 
structure of the room. 

Just below the board on the north and south 
walls there are two galleries for listing clerks. 
The galleries are 2 feet 8 inches wide, with a 
bronze cable attached to verticals to form a pro- 
tective railing without obstructing the view. They 
are reached by bronze ladders. A track is sunk in 
the floor as a guide for a special movable stool, 
which contains drawers for chalk, cleaning para- 
phernalia, etc. Two tickers are located on each 
gallery. The galleries and board are so con- 
structed that they can be replaced by an automatic 
board whenever such a device shall have been 


perfected. Translux screens, call money rate 
panels, and annunciator panels are placed unde 
the gallery where they are shielded from general 
ilumination of the room. 

Surrounding the trading floor are sixty-four 
member box ths, + feet deep, 3 feet 8 inches wide, 
and 35 feet high. In each booth is a counter 15 
inches deep and 3 feet 10! 
which are two foldaway stools. \ switchboard is 
located directly over the desk with ample facilities 
for communication. The annunciator board is 
placed in the upper right-hand corner of the booth 
with the time stamp directly below it. On the wall 
at the end of the booth, there are five pneumat 
tube sending stations, with the necessary carriers 


inches long, unde: 


below. Provision 1s made for trading slips, re 
ords, ete., in pigeon holes and drawers of the 
counters. 

In the center of the floor are four large trading 
booths, each one a “U” shaped enclosure 4 feet 
9 inches high, 16 feet wide, and 9 feet deep. \ 
push button annunciator box is located at the cen 
ter of the front enabling members to call their 
traders. live dealers are situated in each booth, 
each having a special box built into a 14-inch 
counter that runs around the inside of the booth 
Within each booth is a smaller “U” shaped desk 
containing pneumatic sending and receiving sta 
tions, time stamps, and telephones. 

A booth is provided in the center of the floor 
for transmitting the quotations, Trading slips are 
stamped here and then placed on a moving belt 
which passes in front of the ticker transmitter 
operator, and in front of the announcer who is 
in direct communication with the board operators 
Two long, heavily cushioned seats, and a drinking 
fountain are also located on the floor. 

Above the board on the two sides of the room 
are large clocks, electrically controlled, with which 
the time stamps are synchronized. The warning, 
opening and closing signals are sounded on a bell 
concealed in the board room and controlled from 
the manager’s office. 


STRUCTURAL CHARACTER 


With the plan and communication equipment 
definitely fixed to provide the utmost convenience 
to members and employes, the structural character 
of the building took its logical form. The exceed 
ingly large size of the board room, 74 feet wide, 
by 94 feet long, by 40 feet high, coupled with the 
entire absence of interior columns, made it neces- 
sary to carry all loads on the wall columns except 
at the extreme front and rear portions of the 
building. In each of these locations, it was possible 
to get two rows of columns clear across the lot. 
All of the structure that exists over the board 
room, including the 7-story tower, had to be car- 
ried across to the wall columns. The tower was 
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Stairway leading from the entrance lobby to the board room. Walls and balustrade are of polished Sienna 
travertine, the newel post is carved of solid material. The stairs are of Roman and Colorado travertine 


carried to a truss which extends through the fifth 
story, and supports not only the columns over it, 
but girders which carry the row of columns ad- 
joining it. These heavy loads concentrated on the 
wall columns made it necessary, in order to elimi- 
nate the eccentricity on the footings, to carry 
heavy twin steel girders entirely across the build- 
ing under the basement floor. 

The building rises 60 feet from sidewalk line to 
the first set-back at the fifth floor level, and sets 
back again at the sixth floor, at which point a five- 
story tower rises, capped by an elevator pent- 
house, and a cooling tower for the air conditioning 
apparatus. The main portion of the facade does 
not extend the full width of the site, but is 
flanked by a slightly lower structure which cuts 
back at an angle from the street, thereby setting 
the building apart from adjoining structures. 


TYPICAL FINISH 

The typical offices throughout the building are 
finished with hard plaster on walls and ceiling, 
which are painted with a stipple finish. The trim 
is Philippine Bataan hardwood stained and var- 
nished, and typical doors in all public spaces are 
of Bataan with inlaid mouldings of ebony and 


curly maple. In the more important parts of the 
building, this design has been carried out in wal- 
nut with the same inlays. In all but the private 
offices, which are carpeted, office floors are lino- 
leum. The elevator lobbies have rubber tile floor- 
ing. Polished black marble is used for the window 
stools, the windows themselves being steel case- 
ment equipped with bronze hardware including 
special friction adjustors. Typical hardware 
throughout is specially designed bronze. 

The entrance lobby, elevator corridor and stair 
hall have walls of polished Sienna travertine, with 
floors of Colorado and Roman travertine. The 
reddish browns and tans of the first, combined 
with the varied color of the second, and the 
creamy color of the third produce a rich tone 
throughout. The same materials are used for the 
board room lobby. The ceilings and cornices are of 
acoustical plaster, the latter being richly modeled 
and cast, decorated in gold leaf and color. Bronze 
trim, because of its harmonious blending with the 
travertine colors, was used throughout the corri- 
dors. Lighting fixtures, cast in the same material, 
are designed as an integral part of the cornice; the 
semi-indirect light sheds a soft light that makes 
for homogeneity. 
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THE MEETING OF THE MINDS 


é A Report ot the 64th Annual Convention of 
i The American Institute of Architects, held at 
! San Antonio, Texas, April lath, 15th and 16th 
ae BY 

- KENNETH KINGSLEY STOWELL 

Fy 


| geen gathering of the delegates and members 
of the A. I. A. differs from the previous one ; 
the atmosphere differs, the interests change, and 
the personnel varies considerably. The place in 
which the convention is held often has a marked 
influence on the prevailing spirit, and San Antonio 
was no exception. There was predominant an air 
of cordiality and a notable lack of nervous tension. 
The tempo of the convention seemed even and 
unhurried; it was actually one of rapid accom- 
plishments. The despatch of business without rush 
or confusion was undoubtedly due to the prodi- 
gious amount of thoughtful work accomplished 
by the Board of Directors and the various com- 
mittees. The Report of the Board of Directors 1s 
an example of the ability of these architects to 
think clearly and to the point, weighing each con- 
sideration carefully and arriving at definite, con- 
structive conclusions. The main business of the 
convention was, of course, the consideration of, 
and the action upon this report, which embodies, 
briefly, the questions and recommendations of all 
the activities of the Institute as reported by the 
various committees, 

‘our things, closely related, occupied the major 
time and thought of the convention: First, the 
necessity of a comprehensive cooperation with all 
factors in the building industry “toward a new 
kind of functional democracy” and “a_ better 
economic and political organization in the 
future”; Second, the attitude and action to be 
taken in relation to the Federal Building Pro- 
gram; Third, the proposal to bring about a unifi- 
cation of the architectural profession through the 
collaboration with the various state societies; 
Fourth, the expansion and trends of education. 

The first of these is undoubtedly the most 
important, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
implications of the thoughts expressed in Presi- 
dent Kohn’s address will lead at once to a compre- 
hensive survey of the problems involved and the 
establishment of a committee to prepare a pro- 
gram of action to bring about the desired ends. 
Mr. Kohn emphasized the necessity by saying in 


his address, which we quote only in part: “We 
have stated that our profession can only maintain, 
much less strengthen, its own position by develop 
ing cooperation with the other elements of thi 
industry of which it is a part; that the architect 
to be effective must coordinate his work with 
those other elements ; that he must understand the 
inter-relation of his function with all othe: 
aesthetic and technical functions that are essential 
to the process of building; and that he must make 
these other functions realize their inter-dependence 
upon each other. In other words, we have tried to 
make the architects of America realize that their 
right to be the directors of the building process 
can only be based on an actual leadership in a 
movement toward the development of a new kind 
of functional democracy within (and eventually 
outside ) the building world of America 


m I must ask ourselves what is the place of 
the architect as a citizen in this changing 

world by reason of his being an architect. If the 
group of which I am a part be right, then our 
effort must be to make every architect conscious 
of the importance of the function he performs, of 
the opportunities it offers and the obligation it im 
poses in every civic relationship, and conscious of 
the reforms that must be brought about in his own 
function in order that he may meet his obligations 
to those other many inter-related and inter-depend 
ent functions. And we must make him capable of 
using the light gained through this study of his 
more intimate problems to give him insight into 
the ways in which all of industry must eventually 
be changed if we are to move toward a better 
economic and political organization in the future. 
“For without such improvement in the archi 
tect’s understanding of his functional relationship 
to the world at large, its effect upon that world 
and the reaction therefrom, there can be no per 
manent progress, in my opinion, in the Art itself. 
As a prime article of our faith, as Artists, we are 
indeed fundamentally interested in the aesthetic 
perfection of our Art. After all is said and done, 
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it is that which 1s nearest to our heart. While we 
know that structural integrity is essential to any 
development, our real dream is to find some new 
and thrilling beauty. But we know that neither of 
these things can be advanced, permanently ad- 
vanced, except the profession as a whole advance 
in a world that is not distraught by economic 
strife and seattered in its efforts by class separa- 
tion, That 1s why some of us do violence to our 
yearning to devote ourselves solely to our search 
for the beautiful. We may not do so—in the long 
run it wi!l not avail us.... 

“We pledge ourselves to keep the faith in our 
\rt—to try to advance that Art; to help others to 
advance in it, and to make it serve in the cause of 
social progress. We pledge ourselves to remain 
professional men, that is to say, to work primarily 
for the advancement of the quality of our service 
rather than for the money incentive. And above 
all, we pledge ourselves so to practice our Art as 
to make us ever more worth while as citizens; 
eager to change ourselves and our way of work- 
ing if thereby we can involve others in that co- 
operation based on function which we are con- 


vinced is essential to progress... . 


M! MRE immediate than this question was that 
of the action of the convention in the mat- 
ter of the Federal Building Program. The Institute 
has adopted the stand that the country is entitled 
to the best architectural service in the design of its 
buildings, and that such service can be enlisted 
only by the commissioning of architects in private 
practice in the various localities. The Board of 
Directors made a strong case for this belief, sub- 
stantiated by statements of Franklin MacVeagh 
(former Secretary of the Treasury), Ex-Presi- 
dent Coolidge and President Hoover. A resolution 
was adopted ratifying the report and directing the 
incoming Loard “to transmit the views of the 
Institute to the proper legislative and executive 
branches of the Government, and to take such 
other measures in coOperation with the chapters 
of this Institute and related organizations, as may 
be necessary to accomplish the aims expressed 
herein.” Whether or not “such other measures” 
will include steps to sponsor the development of a 
Federal Department of Public Works, remains to 
be seen. The Board of Directors was in favor of 
such a department which would have “one ex- 
ecutive head, presumably of Cabinet rank, with 
two assistant secretaries, one in charge of engi- 
neering projects, the other in charge of architec- 
tural projects.” The functions of this Department 
would be solely administrative and supervisory. 
This was referred back to the Board with power. 

In order to expand the usefulness and influence 
of the Institute, and to unite the entire profession 
for the good of all, the Board was authorized to 
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formulate a plan, in collaboration with state socie- 
ties, whereby such a unification of these societies 
with the Institute can be brought about. We have 
every reason to believe that such a plan will prove 
not only feasible, but one of the greatest steps 
forward yet taken in the cause of the profession. 

Eliel Saarinen has had a pronounced effect on 
the architecture of America, largely through his 
executed works and his design for the Chicago 
Tribune Tower. The architects at this convention 
were therefore fortunate in hearing Mr. Saarinen 
on the Wednesday evening devoted to Architec- 
tural Education. Speaking slowly (and sometimes 
almost inaudibly) his thoughts followed one an- 
other with that clarity, directness and logic which 
give beauty and meaning to his designs. It could 
hardly be otherwise. As Architecture is the prob- 
lem of Architectural Education, so Architecture 
was the subject of his thoughts. His breadth of 
vision and his toleration do not preclude sharpness 
of perception in detail. Strong in his convictions, 
he emphasized the need of artistic intuition rather 
than the rule and rote of theories and, sometimes 
with subtle humor, he proved his points. 

Neither time nor space here allows of more than 
mention of the many interesting addresses and 
discussions, most of them practical, several of 
them inspiring, such as those on the “Growing 
Scope of the Architects’ Functions”: William T. 
Warren's perfectly delivered, expressively human 
account of the architects’ problems and successes 
in the smaller communities; Ellis F. Lawrence’s 
breadth and depth of vision in showing the seri- 
ous social, economic and political problems with 
which the architect must be concerned; and the 
thoughtful and helpful addresses of Frederick W. 
Garber and A. P. Grunsfelder, the latter stressing 
the codperation between designer and constructor. 

The newer aspects of land and_ building 
development were discussed under the direction 
of William Stanley Parker, the various aspects 
being brought out by Frederick Bigger, Hugh 
Potter, Charles H. Cheney, Thomas S. Holden 
and Henry Wright, with much of the discussion 
centering on the type and method of the architec- 
tural control of real estate subdivisions. After 
Charles Butler’s Report of the Committee on 
Iducation, and Eliel Saarinen’s address, the Fine 
Arts Medal was awarded to Frederick Law Olm- 
stead for distinguished achievement in landscape 
architecture, and the Craftsmanship Medal was 
awarded to Leon V. Solon for distinguished 
achievement in ornamental terra cotta and faience. 
The announcement of the fellowship elections 
followed. The Open Forum, devoted to the Prac- 
tical Problems of the Architect, under the direc- 
tion of M. H. Furbringer, brought out many 
interesting aspects of architectural fees, free 
sketches, chapter organization, job-getting, etc. 
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Putnam Studios 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The street facade has been built entirely of gray granite, the base 
course and the door enframement being of a darker color, highly 
polished. The decoration has been designed to express the scope 
and modernism of organized trading, and has been executed 
throughout with modern methods and tools. The sculptured panels 
between the columns of the facade represent, on the left, Research; 
in the center, Finance; and on the right, Production. They were 
carved in place from solid blocks of stone 
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; The outer doors of the main entrance, shown on the op- 
| posite page, are of solid bronze, and have been hung to 
: form ornamental panels when they are open against the 
; jamb or closed in a normal position. The entrance is eight 
feet wide by twelve feet high, and each door leaf was 
poured as a single casting, four inches thick, weighing 
about 2,000 pounds. The ornament was finished by hand 
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Putnam Studios Photos 


The entrance lobby has walls of Sienna traver- 
tine and a floor patterned in Roman and 
Colorado travertine. The ceiling is made en- 
tirely of acoustic plaster, the ornament being 
cast of this material and then decorated in 
gold leaf and color. The panel under the light 
is of yellow Verona marble. The lighting fix- 
ture is of solid bronze. The small doors are 
of polished bronze 
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One of the four decorative panels incor- 
porated in the design of the cornice, which 
is of acoustical plaster covered with gold 
leaf. At the left is a cast and chased bronze 

. 3 ae a chandelier with sandblasted glass in the 
eet eee xoxox’ boardroom lobby. On the opposite page is 
- ie the entrance to the board room. The archi- 

ee trave is of carved Sienna travertine; the 

seal of the Exchange is carved in yellow 
Verona marble. The door itself is of 
cast, polished bronze and plate glass 
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The board room. The upper portions of the walls and 
the ceiling are composed of two different types of acous- 
tical tile. The board itself is of Hyloplate and the walls 
. of the members’ booths are of walnut. Alternating pat- 
terns and colors in the rubber tile floor are deep brown 
. in tone. The members’ booths and the trading booths 
: are walnut with bronze trim. The double seat is of wal- 
: nut with deep leather cushions, and the drinking fountain 
has a walnut stand with a French Napoleon marble basin. 
The visitors’ gallery at the far end of the room is finished 
in zenitherm, with acoustic ceiling and rubber tile floor 
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Hone finished glass framed in aluminum 
painted steel conceals the ceiling light in- 
stallation. The bracket fixtures above the 
board are cast bronze. The ceiling is com- 
posed of acoustical tile, decorated with a 
pattern suggested by the angles of the 
splayed walls. The design is painted with 
dyes to avoid interference with the acous- 
tics, and is subdued in color. A band of 
ornament occurs below the light pyramids 
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The walls of the governing board room are of walnut, 
with a projected baseboard. The cornice grille, decorated 
with silver leaf, conceals a ventilating duct. The ceiling 
is covered with sound absorbing felt covered with a por- 
ous fabric. Lighting fixtures are of bronze. The mantel- 
piece is executed in yellow Verona marble with Virginia 
Greenstone for the lining, and under fire. The carved 
panel depicts the growth of the Southwest. The furni- 
ture was designed by the architect, the table being ebony 
with satinwood inlay and the chairs of walnut, uphol- 
stered in leather 
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Two colored glass windows in the lounge, Diana on the left and 
Hercules on the right. The glass is neither stained nor painted, 
but is flashed glass, that is, clear glass covered with a colored film. 
The design is sandblasted on, and further enriched by application 
of acid. Walls are of zenitherm. The lounge in which these win- 
dows occur is of necessity a well lighted room; and since light 
from outdoors is largely obstructed by heavy bronze grilles, the 
windows were designed to be most effective in both reflected and 
transmitted light 
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| A COUNTY COURT AND JAIL BUILDING 





CUYAHOGA COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CUYAHOGA COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CUYAHOGA COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CUYAHOGA COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
WARNER AND MITCHELL, ARCHITECTS 
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FIFTH FLOOR 


CUYAHOGA COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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White Studio 


The rotunda on the ground floor. It serves as a waiting room 
to various offices as well as an area of circulation. The floor 
is terrazzo, the walls stucco, and the woodwork stained oak 


CUYAHOGA COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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A typical court room, located on the second floor. The 
floor is laid with cork of two shades, the material being 
! chosen as much for resiliency and quietness as for dura- 
) bility and appearance. All woodwork and furniture are 

of English oak, specially designed, and stained to a rich, 
: golden brown. The walls above the wainscot are of plas- 

ter, stippled; ceilings are of acoustic material and plaster. 
Windows, which in all cases are opposite the jury box, 
; 
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are glazed with amber cathedral glass, and the lighting 
fixtures are of Belgian case glass and bronze. The room 
is two stories high. The wall behind the bench conceals 
a judge’s room, a counsel room, and above these a jury 
room with toilet facilities for both men and women 
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TYPICAL DAY ROOM 


CUYAHOGA COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WARNER AND MITCHELL. ARCHITECTS 
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A RESIDENCE IN ILLINOIS 


Fuermann & Sons 


HOUSE OF MR. F. B. MCKINNON 
KENILWORTH, ILLINOIS 
FREDERICK HODGDON, ARCHITECT 
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: VIEW FROM 


; THE STREET 
| 
HOUSE OF MR. F. B. MCKINNON 
KENILWORTH, ILLINOIS 
FREDERICK HODGDON, ARCHITECT 
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The house contains 78,000 cubic feet and is built of solid 
masonry walls, wood joist floors and wood stud, plastered 
partitions. The exterior is of variegated buff Wisconsin 
limestone, random jointed and backed with brick. The 
roof is of variegated slate. The pool, pergola, and garden 
were designed in the office of the architect to develop 
privacy and provide a pleasant outlook from the most 
used portions of the house. Pool, terraces, and steps are 
of Pennsylvania blue stone 
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The simple character of the main rooms 
was achieved by the use of white, palm- 
finished plaster, simple plaster cornices 
and floors of dark oak. The fireplace in 
the living room, which is shown above, is 
of Bedford stone. The bedroom walls are 
covered with decorative wall paper, and 
the bathroom walls are of colored tile 


HOUSE OF MR. F. B. MCKINNON 
KENILWORTH, ILLINOIS 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

HE value of any enterprise is judged by 

. results, and on this basis the Sixty-fourth 
Annual Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects must be considered as one of most 1m- 
portance to the profession. It was important, for 
at this convention definite steps were taken toward 
increasing the influence and usefulness of the pro- 
fession. Probably the most far-reaching in its 
ultimate effect is the movement to develop a plan 
for the closer co6peration of the various architec- 
tural organizations, the state societies of archi- 
tects, and the A.I.A. As usual, when something so 
logical is presented the question is asked, “Why 
hasn't this been done before?” The unification of 
the professional architects, in order that they may 
work together more effectively toward common 
ends, is one of the first steps in furthering the 
integration of the building industry. The develop- 
ment of a practical plan for the accomplishment 
of this is in competent hands, and the next year 
will undoubtedly see a larger and more influential 
body of architects working throughout the country. 


HAT organized architects cannot work out 

their own problems without taking into ac- 
count the larger problems of the industry of which 
they are a part, is well understood by the leaders 
of the profession, This was brought out by the 
consideration in the convention of the growing 
functions of the architect and the architect’s place 
in the development of real estate. A comprehen- 
sive study of the functions of each factor in the 
industry would seem wise at this time in order 
that the efforts of all may be coordinated in mak- 
ing buildings more functionally efficient, econom- 
ically sound and zsthetically satisfying. In this 
connection, the experience of those actively en- 
gaged in the work of Building Congresses is of 
inestimable value. The expansion of this move- 
ment of local codperation throughout the country 
is a real accomplishment and augurs well for a 
national movement to correlate the activities of 
all those engaged in building. 


M' IRE immediate than this unification of the 
profession was the action of the national 
organization in stating, in no uncertain terms, the 
conviction that the effective conduct of the Fed- 
eral Building Program demands that architects in 
private practice be engaged in this work; that 
architects be chosen solely on the basis of profes- 
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sional fitness; and, so far as possible, that such 
architects be resident in the communities where 
the buildings are to be erected. Almost at the time 
this stand was taken, a firm of architects was com 
nussioned to do important work for a government 
project over two thousand miles from their pres 
ent office. It is to be hoped that the transmission 
of the views of the Institute to the proper legisla 
tive and executive branches of the government 
will have its effect in the immediate future, and 
that such other steps as may be necessary will be 
taken by those so empowered at the convention 
The views and desires of the architects of the 
country are based on the conviction that this 
action is necessary for the public good. The ways 
and means of carrying out the expressed views 
are largely in the hands of the Board of Directors 
of the Institute, and whatever program is formu 
lated should have the support and cooperation of 
every member of the profession, 


HAT can be accomplished in view of the 

present form of governmental administra 
tion and control of public building projects re 
mains to be seen. It is felt by many that a more 
efficient and equable form might be developed by 
the creation of a Federal Department of Public 
Works, having one executive head. [engineering 
projects and architeetural projects would be sep 
arately admumistered and supervised. The work of 
all government construction agencies would be 
thereby correlated in this Department, which 
would funecticn only in an administrative and 
supervisory capacity —delegating the actual archi 
tectural, engineering and constructing functions 
to those engaged in such as private profession or 
business. Such a change in governmental organi 
zation would take a considerable period of time, 
involving, as it does, legislative action. The 
thought and efforts of architects in this critical 
time are concentrated on ways and means of 
bringing about the desired ends under existing 
forms and conditions of government. 

The expression of unanimity of view and aim is 
accomplished. The task of bringing about gov 
ernmental accord with those aims in practice has 
been delegated to those who have already given 
themselves unselfishly to the cause, and who have 
been best known for their accomplishments. 
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WHAT IS GOOD 


ARCHITECTURE? 


Further discussion regarding the editorials appearing in 


our January issue, one of 


which was concerned with 


the definition of Good Architecture. The other empha- 
sized the need for business methods in successful prac- 
tice. These paragraphs are excerpts from many letters, 
some others of which appeared in the April issue. Al- 
though not all of them are in accord, they indicate a gen- 
uine interest in the fundamentals of good architecture. 


‘~ AGREE with what you have said as far as it 

goes : that we should strive primarily for Good 
Architecture; that Good Architecture is more 
than economics, mechanical efficiency, materials, 
workmanship, methods; that we should lead, as 
far as we may, in the direction of well-balanced 
Good Architecture. 

“[ have long felt though that it is the people 
rather than the architects who really make archi- 
tecture, and that the changing, turbulent, law- 
breaking life of these post-war years is finding 
true expression in the architecture of the day. 

“One fundamental human need is submerged in 
this mad rush and has disappeared from current 
architecture: dignity and repose; repose not for 
sleep only, but for meditation. 

“every great architecture of the past has been 


PLANNING MOST IMPORTANT 


“The money saved in the operation of a well 
planned building with departments properly cor- 
related is unfortunately a somewhat intangible or 
obscure item, but it is there. This aside from and 
in addition to the comfort and feeling of well- 
being in occupying such a building whether it is 
your work-place where you live during the day 
or in your home where you are at night, or rather 
where you should be at night. 

“Work on your flor plans first. In your mind 
live in it, work in it, do business in it, manage it. 
Then decide on the materials. Then turn it over 
to your chief draftsman, He will probably make a 
better job of the exterior than you would anyway, 
but don’t let him throw money away. He will soon 
catch on and will be delighted with the appearances. 

“This will help us all and will get the public 
away from the idea that an architect is an artist 
with his brains knocked out.” 

BEM PRICE, 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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an enduring architecture, but we are consciously 
building today with the thought that within a gen- 
eration the structures we rear will be razed to 
make room for something more modern. Perhaps 
we are building no less substantially on that 
account, but instead of waiting for that charm, 
which comes only with the mellowing influence of 
time, we are resorting to all sorts of subterfuges 
to imitate age. We are glorifying the machine, as 
doubtless we should do, and at the same time 
desperately imitating hand craftsmanship, and the 
cruder the craftsmanship, the better. 

“If we are to have a modern architecture, let it 
be sincere, and make it the best and most natural 
that the machine can produce out of the new mate- 
rials at hand.” 

CHAS. C. WILSON 


Columlna, S. C. 


BALANCE 


“It is my opinion that good architecture will be 
the rule rather than the exception only when 
architects use good business methods, good logic, 
good engineering and good taste. 

“There is a lack of balance between art and 
science. It is generally conceded that good engi- 
neering is a fundamental quality. Good taste is 
also a fundamental quality and should be generally 
recognized as such. Right now we are apt to lose 
sight of the quality of beauty while there is so 
much being thought and said concerning tradition 
and modernism. If we are as logical as the Early 
American Builders, we will not disregard prece- 
dent or fail to make the best use of modern mate- 
rials and methods. The present-day demand for 
the sensational and dramatic is apt to throw archi- 
tects out of balance. We should keep our feet on 
the ground and our eyes straight ahead, and one 
hand in the clouds and one in the ground.” 

CHAS. I. BARBER, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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DETRIMENTAL BUSINESS 


“With all its changes, which are, after all, 
changes in detail and methods, Good Architecture 
must always remain what it has always been, and 
I think that you define it adequately and well. We 
do, however, take exception to the remark in your 
second paragraph, that it ‘becomes more and more 
apparent that the practice of architecture has be- 
come a business.’ If this is so, | hope that things 
are not always what they appear to be. An architect 
is often forced to become a business man to the 
detriment of his architecture. The essential thing 
is that the business man should recognize that he 
should not demand in others all the qualities and 
experience that he possesses himself, but that in 
going to an architect or to any professional man, 
he should recognize that the quality of the pro- 


SINCERITY AND TASTE 


*] read the article with a great deal of interest 
and feel that you have struck a very definite and 
sound keynote, especially in the last paragraph 
where you mention ‘more truly functionally effi- 
cient, economically sound and aesthetically satisfy- 
ing,—in other words,—Good Architecture.’ 

“Sincerity coupled with taste (if there is such 
a thing) is probably about all that a man can sail 
by in these disturbing times. An article such as 
yours will do a great deal of good, I feel sure, to 
steady the whole movement and remind us of the 
fact that good architecture is based on those very 
fundamental words at the end of your para- 
graph.” 

GORDON B. KAUFMANN, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


HUMANIZED OR HIDEOUS? 


“The architects of the present and future un- 
doubtedly must have a knowledge of formulating 
a financial plan which would make possible suc- 
cessfully carrying through a project... . 

“The so- and self-styled ‘modernists’ have en- 


DESIGN THE PIVOTAL POINT 


“The need of ‘emphasis’ varies from year to 
year. For a long time we have placed emphasis 
on design and construction, places where emphasis 
has been needed and where its benefits have 
shown in a gratifying manner. 

“Without relaxing in that respect in these two 
fields, it has seemed to me lately that much atten- 
tion should be given to those things that fall 
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fessional advice that he will receive will be in 
direct ratio to the amount of experience and time 
that the professional man has devoted to his own 
profession, and further, that it often is mm inverse 
ratio to the amount of time the professional man 
indulges in the unnecessary study of the activities 
of others. 

‘\ good common sense business head 1s re 
quired in all architects but the moment that archi 
tecture becomes a business, Good Architecture 
can no longer be produced. 

“We must always bear in mind the human hm 
tations of the productive mind. If the demands ot 
business require the expenditure of excess energy 
on the part of the architect, it is only natural that 
the architecture itself, which you so aptly detine, 
will suffer from lack of attention, both in time 
devoted to it and from lack of inspiration.” 


WILLIAM G. PI RRY 
WHAT PROFIT? | 


“(;ood architecture in a building is that charac 
ter which makes the building beautiful, practical 
and profitable! Not always can the profit be reck 
oned in money. Frequently, it must be reckoned 
In satisfaction to the soul, delight to the eye, or 
inspiration to the spirit. But I rank all of those 
reactions under ‘profit.’ 

“The architect who does not make his buildings 
practical, that is, planned for efficient, profitable 
operation, will soon find himself out of practice. 
That's true, too, of the architect who does not 
bring the element of analysis and finance into his 
practice. He, too, will pass, since this is essentially 
an age of money.” 


GILBERT STANLEY UNDERWOOD 
Los {nueles l 
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tire’'y missed the mark as described in your defini- 
tion ‘good architecture is humanized.’ The 
diminutive modern Napoleons, who have done so 
much to make the City hideous, have failed en- 
tirely in making architecture ‘expressionistic.” ” 


WM. H. GOMPERT 
New York, N. } 


properly within the realm of business adminis- 
tration. This thought is advanced with the con- 
tinued belief that design is the pivotal point about 
which architecture must always revolve, but with 
the growing belief that administration, as the 
handmaiden of good architecture. has been 


allowed to lag behind.” 
W. J. SAYWARD. 


{tlanta, Ga 
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BAD DRAWINGS, BAD BUSINESS 


“As I read your editorial, | am glad to note 
your reference to the fact that business enters 
into the architect’s practice. Many architects seem 
to think they need to know little or nothing of 
construction, trade practices, etc., with the result 
that their drawings are incomplete and do not tell 
a contractor what or how he is to build his work. 
The result is the architect loses the respect and 
good will of the contractor which he, the architect, 
can ill afford to lose. The architect needs to have 
a practical knowledge of building to enable him to 
make his drawings so they will be what they are 
supposed to be—a guide for the contractors in 
the execution of a contract.” 


jJ. C. LLEWELLYN, 
Chicago, I 


LIFE AND ARCHITECTURE 


“Good architecture is only arrived at by a 
thorough understanding and creation of a condi- 
tion of life to be lived within a building or group 
of buildings. Only by building up the life and 
having it for an inspiration can one interpret the 
modern architectural problems. 

“The materials, mechanical equipment and 
architectural expression are merely tools for per- 
fecting a building which functions around life, 
and only by this careful analyzing of the life to be 


THE SKILLFUL DREAMER 


“Architecture is the art that seeks to create 
buildings according to sound principles of con- 
struction and that will fulfill the requirements of 
utility and express their purpose in_ beautiful 
form. Good Architecture therefore demands that 
we must seek to harmonize in a building the re- 
quirements of utility and beauty. So architecture 
becomes the art of erecting expressive and beau- 
tiful buildings which will contribute to man’s 
mental health, poise and pleasure. 

“And in the final analysis it should not be over- 
looked that the one who is to produce good archi- 
tecture must be a dreamer of dreams and a builder 
of air castles, yet withal he must have the tech- 
nical skill and the proper knowledge to reproduce 
those dreams in lasting materials.” 


ALEXANDER C. GUTH, 
Vv lwaukee, Wis 
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APPROPRIATENESS AND IMAGINATION 


“As I see it, architecture is the art through 
which is produced structures appropriate to their 
use, The understanding of what is appropriate, is 
the crux of good architecture. 

“You have pointed out the danger of the 
swallowing up of the art of architecture in what 
may be termed its science. The latter has to do 
with the tangibles ; while in its complete fruition, 
the former has to do with much that is intangible. 

“\ design may be broken down into color, 
form, composition, texture, scale-—and yet be- 
yond all these a great work of art has imagina- 
tion and a suggestive quality which baffle complete 
analysis.” 


ELECTUS D. LITCHFIELD, 
New York, N. Y. 


led within a structure can we come at, in any sense 
at all, true modern architecture. 

“Too much has been said to make it appear that 
modern architecture is merely external or internal 
clothing of the structure. To my mind, modern 
architecture is the creation and finding out of con- 
ditions which make for the most advantageous 
use and structurally sound principles, which, 
through our architectural craft, allow a building 
to express beauty and use as one.” 


J. FREDRICK LARSON, 
Hanover, N. H. 


INCONSISTENCY 


“I am very much of the opinion that present- 
day radicalism in architecture as well as in most 
other lines of thought is inconsistent and tempo- 
rary. I have just as little interest and faith in a 
reactionary point of view.” 

JOHN LEONARD HAMILTON, 


Chicago, Tl. 


FUNDAMENTALS REMAIN 


“[T agree with you heartily and appreciate the 
stand you have taken, inasmuch as there has been 
so much ill-considered talk regarding so-called 
‘modern architecture.’ The fundamentals of good 
architecture are the same today as in the past.” 


C. HERRICK HAMMOND, 
Springfield, Til 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


The Royal Horticultural Hall, the result 
of an unusual competition, illustrates new 
methods in design and construction to meet 
modern requirements. This article explains 
a few of the problems involved and dis- 
cusses briefly their solution. The illus- 
trations are from sketches by the author 


BY 
GERALD K. GEERLINGS 


LTHOUGH one may be warmly sympathetic 
Pau the sane and sensible current Con 
tinental architecture, a surveyal often leaves the 
impression that much of it has been moderne for 
the sake of being moderne. The approving trump- 
eting from a supporting band of enthusiasts 
sometimes seems to have guided the pencil and 
judgment of the architect in his eagerness to em- 
ploy “fresh, invigorating forms.” This conscious 
“playing to a gallery” has not served to en- 
dear considerable Continental architecture to the 
American architect, any more than has forced 
inventiveness, which results in extravagant mo- 
tifs. The frank usage of materials in steel and 
concrete structures is a much bruited virtue ot 
Northern Continental buildings, yet the verbal 
case in its favor is not always happily supported 
by actual examp'es. Concrete has shuffled along 
in a stodgy sort of way, brusque if not clumsy, 
and without cutting many cultured capers. While 
one may gladly subscribe to the idea of exposing 
constructional forms without vainly trying to 
disguise them in the raiment of Renaissance pa- 
lazzos, unless it be done with some degree of 
grace and finesse, it is difficult to refrain from 
thinking: Honest, yes—but stupid! 

With such ruminations it is all the more pleas- 
ant to explore current London. Turning into 
Elverton Street from Vincent Square on a first 
visit to the Royal Horticultural Hall by Easton 





F. R. Yerbury 


and Robertson, architects,—even atter having 
seen photographs of it,—takes one off guard with 
Its greeting in new, clear phraseology, amid the 
muffled surrounding Victorian jargon. The in 
terior tells its story in an even more specialized 
vocabulary. Certain minor syllables which are 
unfamiliar arouse questions, but the evident study 
which the entire composition has undergone, defi 
nitely restrains inward eriticisms before knowing 
the requirements which had to be met, and th 
limitations which were set. Not many modern 
buildings have that faculty, nor do they seem 
ingly answer one’s questions with succeeding 
visits. After a little prowling about and sketch 
ing, the elements which at the first blush seemed 
dul ious, gradually appeared to be the logical 
s lutions, or at least one of a possible few « jually 
gO 1d solutions. 

The problem, briefly stated, required that a 
large exhibition hall suitable for the display of 
flowers, with administration and restaurant facil 
ities adjacent, be accommodated to a converg 
ing site approximately 212 by 127 feet. The 
heating, ventilating, and economy in erection costs 
were of prime importance. A competition among 
six architectural firms resulted in the scheme sub 
mitted by Easton and Robertson being selected 
While there was an “assessor”, or professional 
advisor, retained to draw up the terms of the 
competition, the actual judgment was conducted 
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View toward the mezzanine 
end of the Great Hall 
by the Society itself after reports had been re- 
ceived by experts as to the relative lighting merits 
of the various schemes. The award was made 
very largely because of the satisfactory results 
given by the model of the accepted scheme, as 
regards the distribution and source of light. It 
is significant that this practical outlook by the 
Society in judging the competition on almost 
purely practical ground, has been the source of 
the main interest infused into the solution of the 
building as built. | dyed-in-the-wool architec- 
tural jury might conceivably have “played safe” 
by selecting a version of Diocletian’s Baths, ve- 
neered by a hackneyed catalogue facade, with no 
more interesting or cheerful results than the pres- 
ent o!d Horticultural Hall nearby, its central 
skylight—which to use an apt expression of Paul 
Cret, makes one feel like “being at the bottom of 
an aquarium.” 

The problem of lighting the hall so as to ap- 
proximate daylight, without the disadvantage of 
looking directly into the source of light when 
trying to observe exhibits, was the crux of the 
whole problem, and therefore is well considered 
first. Horizontal lighting in skylights was ruled 
out because of the poor diffusion near the floor, 
as well as the cheerless atmosphere it creates. 
The Society had specified a high hall, so that a 
low, glass-roofed conservatory type of building 
was out of the question, as well as deserving the 
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objection of heating a structure having its en- 
tire roof of glass. 

The architects frankly admit their enthusiasm 
for wood structure at Goteborg (or Gothenburg ), 
Sweden, with its laminated wood trusses in ellip- 
tical form, and stepped clerestories. But, acknowl- 
edging their indebtedness to a wood precedent 
detracts in no degree from the success and in- 
genuity with which they have for the first time 
gracefully interpreted this form in_ concrete. 
There is an open spaciousness which neither 
photograph nor sketch could fully portray, an 
upward “lift” of the subtly curved parabolic 
arches and vertical hanging rods of the electric 
lights which no description could justly convey, 
a lightness and grace to the concrete which is 
admirable to see and difficult to believe. As far 
as the lighting of the hall is concerned, it was 
felt by the architects that it would be unpleasant 
to look directly into windows at a low level, con- 
sequently the side aisles came into being with low 
overhead light, while the exit-end was effected 
by rendering the lower part of the wall opaque, 
and diminishing the glass area. 

Their investigations into the combined problem 
of heating and ventilating led them to adopt the 
scheme as executed, having the heat emanate 
from horizontal panels, while the windows were 
confined to the vertical panels in the stepped 
clerestories. Theoretically, a semi-circular section 
instead of a parabolic one would have served the 
same purpose of attaining alternate horizontal 
and vertical panels tangent to it, as in /, as well 
as in /]. (See diagrams, page 568.) But it is at 
once evident that the top slab at a in J is far 
greater in width than a in J/, and since horizon- 
tal panels were to be solid, it reduces the light- 
source area to a great extent when the length of 
the hall is considered. In theory, a triangular 
section, J/], approaches the ideal condition in 
greatly diminishing the obscure top horizontal 
panel. 

Coincident with the solution of the lighting 
problem, was that of the heating and ventilating. 
The object was to secure a moist heat which 
would prolong the life of the cut flowers on dis- 
play as long as possible, and yet which would not 
interfere with the plenum ventilating system. 
While many exhibition halls are without forced 
ventilation, the London building regulations re- 
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quired fresh air to be supplied, although they 
did not insist on exhaust ducts. In the usual type 
of furred structure the air ducts can be camou- 
flaged between the actual and visible walls, but in 
this building where there are only the actual, 
necessarily solid slabs without any furring what 
soever, it became a serious problem—unless the 
pipes or coils were to show. 

The solution as built, after much consultation 
and research, resulted in the horizontal air ducts 
supplying fresh air of about 60 degrees, being 
located along the top of the aisles’ slabs and 
under the roof, with the large vertical ducts from 
the basement fan room rising in the corners of 
the hall (within the front administration-unit of 
the building ). The clerestory roofs above the side 
aisles consist of a single slab of concrete, insul- 
ated above with 1% inch of cork, and covered 
by 1% inch of asphalt roofing. The “heating 
panels,”’ as they are called, are in accordance with 
a system employed in England for some time 
past, but which as yet is not commonly used in 
America: that of placing the heating pipes with- 
in the walls or ceiling, and letting the surface 
serve as the radiator. The heating pipes in the 
form of serpentine coils are put in the forms 
before the concrete reinforcing rods are placed, 
about 1% inches above the under side of the slab. 
The joints are welded and the system thoroughly 
tested before pouring. It is hoped that with the 
low-pressure, hot-water system in use, not more 
than several gallons of water will need to be re- 
placed during the year, and that corrosion will be 
negligible. There are heating panels on all the 
horizontal slabs except the topmost, center one. 
The fact that the entire slab must necessarily be- 
come thoroughly heated before it can radiate any 
heat to the air, as well as the sorry predicament in 
case of a leak, makes it an interesting treatment 
well worth observing. The milder climate of 
London compared to the more rigorous changes 
in the United States, and the fact that 60 degrees 
is considered par instead of 70, also makes an 
appreciable difference, of course. 

The plan seems to be solved in the obvious way 
—which is the highest tribute which can be paid 
it. In spite of the irregularity of the site on the 
entrance street (Greycoat), it was utilized in a 
symmetrical solution as far as possible by the 
curved entrance hall at the sidewalk level, and 
the mezzanine opening from the great hall above. 
The two flanking pavilions are not on the same 
line, but bear the same relation to the part of the 
facade between them; the one at the corner of 
the two streets manages to give the building a 
right angle where it turns. The hall is 124 feet 
wide, including the aisles, by 150 long. At the 
end opposite to the entrance hall, are provided 
two exit doors, with a ten percent ramp leading 
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View toward the rear or 
exit end of the Great Hall 


to the street level. Dulkheading the windows 
along the Elverton Street side out into the great 
hall permits them to run from the sidewalk level 
to the under side of the wall beam of the ground 
floor slab and incidentally forms a wide platform 
for exhibition purposes. 

The open mezzanine at the entrance-end of the 
hall affords a pleasant and light vantage gallery 
to lounge and observe the exhibit floor. lor 
special functions it serves as a part of a large 
platform which is continued out over the steps 
by temporary staging, while for other require- 
ments sliding doors can shut off the mezzanine 
completely, leaving only the platform-staging over 
the steps projecting into the hall. 

Some English critics have made the point that 
there might be an easier transition on the side 
elevation between the front administration block, 
and the receding clerestories which butt against 
it. With the Society’s requirements such as they 
were, this could hardly be accomplished without 
unduly sacrificing a room at each end of the top 
floor, and whether this would have been a greater 
gain than loss in perspective, is debatable. On 
the contrary, it seems a very honest and sensible 
thing to indicate frankly on the outside what is 
transpiring on the inside. Moreover, the side 
street is relatively unimportant and narrow, pro- 
viding no station-point from whence one can se- 
cure a comprehensive view of the side in ap- 
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This view of the rear of the building gives a general 
idea of its mass, fenestration, and exterior treatment 


proximate elevation. Only at the end of the 
next block toward the rear does one get a satis- 
factory chance to turn around and see the end 
and side of the hall in conjunction with the front- 
block, and then the latter has become foreshort- 
ened until it seems only to be the logical abutment 
for the clerestories. (See sketch above.) The 
latter appear in stepped formation, but give no 
sense of the supporting parabolic arches which 
are assertive features in the interior. 

The entrance facade is obviously the product 
of much sincere study. It is difficult to make 
any mental alterations for its improvement, the 
rest of the building remaining as it is. Shearing 
off the curved entrance and mezzanine, or run- 
ning the curved facade up the entire height, are 
both losses. The windows at the very top are 
pivoted and divide quite differently from any 
others, and scarcely seem as happily solved as 
other elements, but after all, they are only minor 
details. The facade on the whole seems appro- 
priate to London tradition, with dignified re- 
straint and simplicity, with vertical wndows sur- 
mounted by square ones, with a stone band 
course, and with a simple parapet wall. The nar- 
row stone window reveals serve to reflect light 
into the room, after the manner of the early 
nineteenth-century brick jambs painted white. 

In character with the skillful planning and 
design is the usage of materials. The most orig- 
inal and effective, perhaps, is the concrete on 
the interior. The aggregate was mixed fairly 
dry, with stone varving between 3/16 to 3/4 inch 
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mesh; when the forms were removed it was bush- 
hammered by pneumatic force. The result is 
that the concrete does not have to depend on any 
mixture clinging to it, or any superficial texture, 
but on the other hand, preserves the nature of its 
poured origin by the slight ridges between the 
forms still showing on the surface. By the con- 
crete aggregate being relatively fine and care- 
fully puddled, there are neither holes nor large 
stone faces showing on the surface, but an over- 
all, coarse grained monolithic stone texture. The 
brick on the interior embraces a long range of 
greys, tans, buffs, into soft blues made from a red 
brick which is treated with a vitreous glaze at a 
high temperature, thus converting it into a wash- 
able ceramic product. The plaster at the two ends 
of the hall is of an acoustic nature, yellow in 
color. The exterior store is treated as a veneer 
or revetment, and in no sense does it try to palm 
itself off as comprising the fabric of the building. 
The exterior brick does not impress one as being 
as fortunate in color as it would be were it the 
more usual Town-red, for the mustard tone of 
the actual building is not as successful as the 
photographs indicate. The iron stair details, both 
inside and out, are done with fine, fresh feeling 
for the fitness of both the material and its pur- 
pose. The same may be said for the lead mar- 
quise over the three front entrances, with the 
ornament in gilded relief. Lighting fixtures have 
been designed with a wholly original outlook, re- 
sulting in sensible and stimulating forms which 
are in keeping with the ensemble. 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL HALL 


LONDON, ENGLAND 





View of the main entrance front. The lower stories are of stone veneer and 
the upper stories are faced with brick of a mustard color. The window jambs 
and band course are also of stone. The hoods over the entrances are of 
lead with ornament in gilded relief. The railing is of hand-wrought iron 
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R. Yerbury Photos 


Two entrance details. The upper photo- 
graph is of the main entrance and the 
lower is of the exit on the side elevation. 
The windows shown in this detail extend 
from the sidewalk level to the under side 
of the wall beams of the ground floor slab, 
and the resulting interior bulkhead forms 
a wide platform which is used for exhibi- 
tion purposes 
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F. R. Yerbury Photos 
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The parabolic arches shown in the upper 
illustration are of natural concrete with a 
bush-hammered surface; the end wall is 
coated with acoustic plaster of a yellow 
tone; soft greens and lavenders, together 
with gilt have been used to accentuate 
some of the ornament. Heating panels, 
consisting of pipes in serpentine coils, 
have been placed in all of the roof slabs 
except the topmost. The lower detail is of 
the rear of the mezzanine platform 
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The piers are faced with marble, and the ceiling is white plaster. The glazed 
brick on the wall is in various shades of grays, buffs and light blues. The base 
and the border on the floor are of gray cast stone and the floor is of wood 
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Completed in 1929, the house contains 48,215 cubic feet and is built of solid masonry with 
structural woodwork of solid oak. In the main portion the material is flat field stone laid 
with parged joints; the stair tower and service portions are of common brick. The exterior, 
except the roof, which is of hand-made tile, was given two coats of whitewash, the wood- 
work being first stained with a preservative. The chimney is of stone with a cut base and 
cap. The gable eaves and cornices are of projecting stone courses, and the roof tiles are 
cemented on ridges and hips. The terrace, laid with large stones set in sand, is enclosed 
by a low stone wall 
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The Dutch door of the studio entrance 
is glazed with bullion lights; the hard- 
ware is of hand-wrought iron. The sid- 
ing of the gable at the right is pine, 
stained and whitewashed, above half 
timber of solid oak with common brick 
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The main entrance door. It is oak with wrought iron hardware. The window lintels 
and the trusses in the living room are solid oak timbers, stained and finished with a 
coat of lime whitewash. The floor is random width oak planking, stained to a dark 
brown, filled, and waxed. The dining room floor is of hexagonal red quarry tile 
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“The Track Racers,” a panel over the south 
entrance of the Los Angeles Public Library 





SOME EXAMPLES OF HIS 
LATTER WORK AS DE- 
SCRIBED IN THE ARTICLE BY 
HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER 


THE SCULPTURE OF LEE LAWRIE 
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Detail of the model for the hemi- 
sphere. Children’s Entrance of 
the Los Angeles Public Library 


“Ali Babi,” one of a series of 
panels in the Children’s Court of 
the Los Angeles Public Library 
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“The Patriarchs.” 

Church of St. John The 
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Mott Studios 


Window Buttresses with termini of 
Herodotus, Vergil and Socrates. 
Below is a model for a fountain in 
the Los Angeles Public Library 
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Window grilles and finials for The 
Carillon Tower, Mountain Lake, Florida 
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Two models for the Nebraska State Capitol. 
The one at the left is in the Senate chamber; 
the other terminates a buttress on the exterior 
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“Youth,” “Age,” and the heads of 
“Wisdom” and “Justice.” Sculptor’s 
models for the Nebraska State Capitol 
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THE SCULPTURE 
OF LEE LAWRIE 


AN APPRECIATION 
OF HIS LATTER WORK 


BY 
HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER 


Hk glory of art is the unrepeatable fresh- 

ness of each of its greater revelations. Other 
forms of expression tie into the reiterations of 
experience ; indeed they seize and define as their 
truths chiefly what is most often repeated, and 
they make their plea of intelligibility in appeals 
to the familiar,—as when law appeals to its pre- 
cedents, science to its metric forms, morals to its 
old customs. But the work of the imagination is 
vital only if it be vital with surprise and it is 
illuminating only when to the familiar it gives 
strangeness, at once breath-taking and emancipa- 
tive, like the expanse of a new order of earth 
formation caught from the summit of a mountain 
pass. 

Lee Lawrie’s sculpture is like that. No matter 
how familiar its theme, it is never open to pre- 
conception, but in the execution is full of surprise 
and of that admiration in which amazement is 
interfused with delighted recognition. In the 
works of the greater artists there is something 
more than style; it is a something that passes be- 
yond habit in thought or mode in execution; it 
transforms rather than forms, and it commands 
understanding through an intimacy that derives 
from the very structure of mind itself, with no 
alloy of mere memory. We call this the “‘crea- 
tive’ power, but of it we know no more than 
that those men of genius through whom it is 
manifest are too fecund to be bound by any style, 
too intent to remember any past; the known 
modes, if they make of them their instruments, 
are so instantly altered under their hands that 
these modes can never again be known in a 
former fashion, but are always and _ vividly 
shaped into something fresh—like a more renew- 
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ing dawn, illuminating all that has opened into 
days gone by. 

fresh in this way is Lawrie’s Gothic. It is a 
Gothic pensive with the past, at once intellectual 
and tender; the thirteenth century is there, there 
in St. Thomas on Fifth Avenue, but with its six 
centuries’ remove from our own day; it ts un 
fading, with all the old pieties and humors, yet 
with all of them redeemed by that renaissance ot 
humanism which lies between our own and the 
Medieval time,—yes, actually, even the gargoyles 
seem to have become humane and tinged with 
tragedy, though the bite of Hell is in them. Law 
rie’s is a Gothic that has forgotten the Divine 
Justice (as our time has forgotten it),—or pet 
haps has re-assessed this Justice, somehow remem 
with Dante, that in the divine mind Lov 
was its creative fellow. It is this in the artist's 


bering, 
saints and sinners that startles and holds us, and 
tells us, as only art can tell, how time mean 
transfiguration, 

When the architect whom Lawrie loved ré 
ceived from the American Institute of Architects 
the gold medal with which was recognized the 
reredos of St. Thomas’s Church, Mr. Goodhu 
sent back the medal in order that the sculptor’s 
name might be inscribed upon it beside his own, 

a generous and genuine intimation that only 
collaboration of genius could have made possible 
so perfect a thing as was this triumph of their 
united powers. The event, as it happens, marked 
the virtual close of a period in the artistic thought 
of each. A brief while later, speaking of th 
Nebraska Capitol, quizzically, Goodhue said to 
Lawrie: “I am expected to name a_ sculptor, 


but vou are Gothic, and needless to say the d 
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sign will not be Gothic.” Actually the architect 
had never a thought of another than Lawrie as 
possible for the carrying through of the concep- 
tion he had in his mind. He was looking forward 
to the using of a new language in architecture, 
and he knew that it involved a new language in 
sculpture also; his confidence that his long-time 
associate in the Gothic was the one man gifted 
for the discovery and expression of this new 


va. ani ieee, ecendaedeaie tac iinet 
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eloquence of plastic form was from the first as- 
sured. Indeed, Goodhue’s early conferences in 
the west left the impression that he was almost 
more zealous to impress upon his patrons that the 
capitol would be monumental only with Lawrie’s 
aid than to assure himself of their comprehension 
of the structural thought which he himself had 
conceived and which it should express. His 
attitude was, at heart, an eager recognition of the 
intimate, the inherent interdependence of the 
two shaping arts. 

Nevertheless, even with the impetus of this 
initial determination to discover for it a new 
language of design, the pattern for the sculpture 
for the Nebraska Capitol shaped itself only grad- 
ually. In the first drawings there were free 
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groups, niched figures, and some concern for dec- 
oration as such,—although from the outset the 
rule that all decoration must be significant was 
rigid. Lut as the work progressed from drawings 
to execution, the final criterion readily defined 
itself; the sculpture must be integral with the 
building, as truly structural as the primary 
masses, so that the whole should be the expres- 
sion of a single thought, complex and many- 
shaded, but never emergent. The decoration is 
actually sparse, being employed only where an 
accent is needed to arrest the eye or where a con- 
tour calls for softening; nowhere is there an in- 
terruption that says, “This is pedestal, that 1s 
image.” [very carved element is the completion 
of an architectural line, the qualification of a 
plane, or the definition of a mass. This is true 
of the internal as well as of the external struc- 
ture. On the entire building there is but one free 
image, the great bronze “Sower” at the summit, 
and this is itself but the logical finial of the edi- 
fice, the flash with which the crest of the dome 
greets its sky. Certainly in the Gothic style there 
is an intimate alliance of the sculptural and the 
architectural elements: the two are far more 
interdependent than on any Classic structure. 
Yet surely the Gothic is more modeled and less 
inscribed, less temperate, than this Nebraska 
style; in this newer mode it is an older and a 
more Egyptian quality that is brought back into 
a life which is both fresh and speaking. 

The development of the style is typified by the 
succession of ideas for the treatment of the bison 
images which flank the north portal. In the pre- 





This figure, “An Angel Crying With a Loud 
Voice,” in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York, illustrates the strength and sim- 
plicity of line in Lawrie’s latter Gothic sculpture 
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liminary sketches pedestaled bronzes above the 
balustrade were indicated, Next, there were mod 
eled great engaged buffalo bulls, analogous to the 
winged genii guarding the gate of Persepolis 
But the thing that is actually created is panels in 
hollow relief, little more than pictographic in 
depth, much more like the reliefs of the Maya 
Indians of Yucatan than like anything of the 
old world; the ornament (as with Maya orna 
ment) is completely within the structural masses 
of the building itself. This same development of 
the sculptural thought may again be traced in 
situ in the splendid series of termini which com- 
plete the buttresses, north and south. The earlier 
of these, such as the Solon or the Moses and 
Akhnaton, for all their majesty, are softer in 
line, less hewn and more moulded than are the 
neighboring Solomon and Hammurabi,—toward 
three years later in execution, 
plane proclaims the architects of the Temple and 
the Law. For the similar termini on the window 
buttresses of the Los Angeles Library (Good- 
hue’s second and last work in this architecture ), 


whose ever) 


Lawrie has employed the softer, the more liter- 
ary technique, and with beautiful effect,—elo 
quence, one might call it; but his outstanding 
triumphs are certainly the Nebraska figures, espe- 
cially the Hammurabi, the colossi of Wisdom 
and Justice at the north portal, and the great 
buttress images of Socrates and Abraham Lin- 
coln at the base of the tower,—this Lincoln, as 
the rail-splitter, destined to become one of the 
classics. 

Have Lawrie’s termini any equals in modern 
architectural sculpture? Certainly it is with 
ancient masterpieces that they immediately in- 
vite comparison and proclaim affinity. It is sig- 
nificant, too, that in the artist’s returns to the 
Gothic their influence is evident, for the Abra- 
ham, Joseph and Moses for the portal of St. 
John the Divine, in their blocked forms and 
squared planes, show clearly how the newer sense 
has passed into the sculptor’s hand, giving a 
quality which is modern without succumbing to 
modernisms. 

A like thing is true of the reliefs created first 
for Nebraska and Los Angeles. These are all 
coelanaglyphic, —- carved out of the structural 
stone,—and for the most part in shallow cutting. 
Their superb and universal characteristic is their 
power of suggesting depth and _ perspective,— 
ideal, not immediate,—within the very shallow 
planes which the architectural demands have per- 
mitted. In such panels as “The Heavens declare 
the Glory of God,” in Los Angeles, or “Child- 
hood” and “Youth” for the foyer at Nebraska, 
Lawrie’s mastery of values is uncanny. He suc- 
ceeds in creating the tableau, varied and unified 
and significant, without the slightest deviation 
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A buttress terminus on the Nebraska State 
Capitol, at Lincoln, Nebraska. The “Hammurabi,” 
one of many similar figures, is an outstanding 
this building 


example of Lawrie’s work 
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Bison head Indian corn 


The three pictures on this page are from photographs of models executed for the Nebraska State Capitol at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, for which Bertram G. Goodhue was the architect. They have been chosen as typical of 
Lee Lawrie’s forceful work on this building where it is concerned with the smaller problems of design 
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from architectural sense and plane, giving to his 
art that double joy which springs from the recog- 
nition of congruity of placement and meaning, 
both at the sunburst. Lawrie’s coelanaglyphs 
vary from mere inscription, almost etched stone, 
such as the war memorial in St. Thomas, to 
deep-cut relief, utilizing the heaviest shadows, 
as in the Torch Race panel of the Los Angeles 
Library; but whatever may be the structural 
limitations, there is never lost this satisfying 
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sense of position, making of the decoration an 
essential definition of the builder’s elements. 
What is fascinating in it all is the wide play 
of imagination and of self-expresson which the 
sculptor obtains within the architecture. His 





feeling for the edifice is obviously not a tram- 
mel, but an inspiration. This is evident in the 
relief panels. Indeed, there is something aston- 
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ishing in the adaptability of an imagination which 
can compass, as it were in a breath, the Biblical, 
the Classical, the Romantic and the Modernist 
of the panels just named. To take but the Mod- 
ernism of the “Childhood” and “Youth” for 
Nebraska,—the mere radiance of these images is 
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superb. The conventionalized sun’s rays form in 
each the key to the symbol, but this key, or sig- 
nature, is developed into a multitude of linear 
subtleties and into a shimmering patina of color, 


oe 


caught in the values, which manifolds each sur- 
face with meaning. Another example is the cor- 
bels of the Children’s Door at Los Angeles, solid 
supports for the lintel and at the same time 
“Childhood,” one of the panels in the speaking emblems of the Hemispheres sustain- 
foyer of the Nebraska State Capitol ing Earth’s globe. The sculptor’s skill in expres- 
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sive line and surtace cleaned down to a last 
economy, reaches near perfection in the masks 
of these two figures—which are dramatically 
vivid emblems of the Old World and the New 
even while they are also telling decorative mo 


the ornamental are above the 


ments. Meantime, 
door shows at once Lawrie’s playful skill in the 
handling of motive and Ins power ot symbolic 
framed his 


hemisphere in beautiful renderings of cloud and 


generalization. Not only has he 
wave, the sun sinking into one, the moon rising 
from the other, but he has given a sense of ad 
venture in frigate and junk, sea-beast and Ursa 
Major, which no child can miss. It is perfect 
introduction to that Children’s Court which the 
artist’s humour has adorned with irresistible Al 
Sinbads, Alices, and Mother 
fantasies. 

Along with this thematic sculpture Lawrie has 


CrOOSE 


Babas, 


been developing varied and original ornament. 
There has blossomed out a whole series of new 
capitals and corbels and an occasional cornice 
employing plant and animal motifs, especially 
maize and wheat and bison skulls. Some of the 
earlier examples are still variants of the Classic 
orders, with new materials introduced ; but in the 
What capi 
tal is superior to his wheat-sheaf (Nebraska), 
or what corbel to the bison-head with lateral 


end these have a!l been transformed 


maize ears? but it is probably in more geometric 
Maya 


forms have been employed in some of the latest 


forms that his best design is realized. 


capitals for Nebraska, giving designs of an en 
tirely classical purity, while the band in which 
arrowhead and feathered nock alternate is as 
good as any egg-and-dart. 

But it is not in the Goodhue buildings that the 
sculptor has achieved his richest effects in orna- 
ment, for Goodhue in his final works was Puri 
tan in restraint. The sculptor’s real florescence 
in Ornament is in work achieved more particu- 
larly in connection with two other buildings, the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance offices in Phila- 
delphia and the Singing Tower of the Mountain 
Lake Sanctuary in Florida, Edward [Bok’s gift 
to the American peopie, of which Milton Medary 
was the architect. In these again the decoration 
is rigidly consistent, inherent. in the structures, 
but as the architects were thinking in rich and 
almost florid terms, the sculptor’s addition is ac- 
cordingly varied. On the Fidelity Mutual build- 
ing there is parti-color in stone, metal panels, 
grilles, plaster relief, each material with its own 
demands ; and the response to this varied demand 
has been with a modernity of spirit quite out of 
calculation. The first 
and an age of metals ductile and still resilient. 
Yet examination shows within the wealth of new 


geometrical patterns a multitude of shrewdly 
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glance spells geometry, 
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animals, lilies in the interstices of zigzag, floral 
COTTUCEes, helds sown with bees, animal head 
brackets, and most interesting of all 1 subt 
accommodation of human tigures to varied ge 
metrical frames, angular and curvilinear he 
similar stvle 1s carried yet further on the Sin 
Fower with such opulent patterns as are tormed 


trom the interweaving bodies of tlaming 


ornamenta TricZze 


pelicans and swans inthe 


such bowers of leaf and bloom as design the win 


, 
dow grilles, or the impressive eagles and herons 


of the timals: the whole a fairvland of bird-and 
Hower-form transtixed into marble 


the very profusion of Lawrie’s invention 
1, 
'\ 


makes it battling of criticism, Undoubted 
not all even in quality; there are question marks 
Is the thing local? Has fantasy now and again 
Is this after all but another 


mask of a Gothic imagination, riotous as of old? 


run out of bounds? 
But whatever questions may chance, none can 
deny that the artist’s work is continuously and 
amazingly alert, fresh at every turn; nor will any 
hesitate repeatedly to interject, Beautiful! After 
all Lawrie 1s not a re-masked Gothic: rather he 


the exuberanes 


filled with 


is of the Renaissance, 


A decorative panel in the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York 
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of a Cellini and rising into the visions of an 
Angelo,—for we are greeted in every scale, from 


the grandiose to the miniature, with such sense 


of energy as only the Age of the Humanists can 
match. 

There is a quality which is, in the same moment 
of silence, moving for the heart and uplifting for 
the intelligence in Lawrie’s finest creation. This 
is the cenotaph to Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 
in the Chapel of the Intercession in New York. 
The chapel is Gothic, and the memorial remem- 
bers this architecture, in which the two men, 
mutually inspiring, worked long in collaboration. 
But only in memory is the Gothic present,—in 
the straight recumbancy of the figure, in the stiff 
repose of the draperies, in the echo of heraldry. 
Something has happened to the hand of the 
sculptor, even since the death of this great asso- 
ciate, so that we can say of this monument that 
it is in place with the Gothic, and yet is no longer 
of it. This something is the impress of an archi- 
tecture that was grasping after, and was discov- 
ering, the meaning of life in the future here in 
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America,—the prophetic spirit that is in all great 
art. It is unmistakable. There is the architect’s 
head, pillowed on the books he loved, delicate, 
dreaming; there is the draftsman’s hand, still 
quick with creation, emerging from the stark 
pall; there is the beautiful Pegasus, castle- 
crowned, recumbent at his feet, but wakened, 
alert; and above there is the frieze that is com- 
posed of dreams made real, the architect’s edifices. 
These are the symbolic elements, undisguised in 
their proclamation. And yet all these, and the 
whole design, are caught into a temper of ex- 
pression that is unsullied in its architectural 
feeling, and this a feeling for just the architec- 
ture which Goodhue himself was discovering,— 
as if indeed the spirit of it had descended upon 
the sculptor. It is moving in-that one cannot but 
sigh for the glorified joy with which Goodhue 
would have greeted such an attainment of sculp- 
tural expression, which is yet made possible only 
as a memorial of love. It is uplifting in that it 
proclaims how human comradeships, at their sum- 
mits of creative thought, defy death’s separations. 


A panel in the 
Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Zant- 
zinger, Borie and 
Medary, Archi- 
tects 
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THE QUESTION OF RADIO CITY 


“. . . Radio City is significant beyond the influence upon 


an immediate locality. As the embodiment of forces that 


are common to an urban existence it has become of 


national moment.” Some of the reasons for that signifi- 


cance are suggested in this article, and the universal 


character of the problems involved is briefly discussed 


HE proposed development in New York, 
popularly called Radio City, named Metro- 
politan Square by the owners, and known to 
those concerned with it as the Columbia Lease- 
hold is the most important single project in active 
progress at the present time. This does not even 
except the ambitious plan for the World’s Fair 
to be held in Chicago in 1933. The latter is un- 
doubtedly first in the matter of size and lavish 
expenditure. Much has been promised for it in 
the way of architectural dazzlements; and _ its 
promoters are hopeful that it will point the way 
to new and higher reaches of structure and design. 
But, fundamentally, it constitutes the stage set- 
ting for a large and elaborate show. Most of 
the structures are temporary ; economy of space, 
time, or money has not been a guiding factor in 
the plans; effective’ showmanship has been the 
object of the design throughout. However inge- 
nious may be the grouping of the various buildings 
and whatever the influence of light, structure, 
and material on future projects, the World’s Fair 
attempts no solution to the pressing problems of 
city planning. It is envisaged as a playground, 
and its development is unconcerned with urban 
congestion or the complexities of social economics. 
Radio City, however, is strictly an urban proj- 
ect in which these questions are inevitably present. 
It is difficult to state whether it was conceived as 
a measure imposed by high land values and the 
presence of inadequate buildings or whether it was 
instituted as a speculative enterprise. 


H' WEVER grave this deterniination may be 
from a purely social standpoint, what is 
even more important is the fact that Radio City 
was conceived at all. The program calls for the 
development, as a unified scheme, of most of three 
blocks in the heart of the largest city in the world. 
The “owner” is an individual. The present scheme 
has been projected by the combined efforts of 
three architectural firms with the codperation of a 
builder acting in the capacity of the owner’s agent. 
They have had an opportunity, unhindered by a 
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lack of capital or the vagaries of a narrow-minded 
client, to resolve into a unity of tremendous size 
the economics that influence planning, the sci 
ences that regulate structure, and the dynamic 
currents of practical aesthetics. The opportunity 
of Radio City signifies the vestment of a power 
and many sided responsibility seldom accorded 
so small a group of individuals. It is inevitable 
that the exercise of this power in the accomplish 
ment of the program will exert a strong influence 
on similar projects in the future. 


OR these reasons Radio City is significant 

beyond the influence upon an immediate lo 
cality. As the embodiment of forces that are 
common to an urban existence it has become of 
national moment. 

The progress of the development should be 
watched keenly by every architect in the country, 
for in many ways Radio City marks the passing 
of the old order, In contrast to the present gen- 
eral practice of constructing isolated buildings, 
apart and unrelated, it marks an attempt to plan 
for the coordination of large urban building units 
toward the common ends of coherence in design, 
economics and structure. 

It indicates an effort to achieve an orderly 
control of an urban commercial center notably 
upon private initiative. This fact, coupled with 
the size of the entire project, opens at least an 
interesting field of speculation, if not actually 
pointing the way to a fundamental change in 
practical city planning. It is unusual, due to 
the existence of high land values and the almost 
insuperable difficulties of a public land control, 
to find, in the heart of a teeming metropolitan 
city, a scheme which has for its object the plan- 
ning of a group of buildings to form a complete 
and self-sufficient unit of city life. It may be 
said from an idealistic viewpoint that the pos 
sibilities of such a scheme are unlimited in their 
scope and form. From this point of view it 
would appear that the opportunity of Radio City 
has not been fully utilized. 
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TRAFFIC AND SHOPPING LEVELS 
OF THI 
NEW RADIO CITY DEVELOPMENT 


Sketch showing the proposed method of handling 
crowds and traffic on the street level and on two levels 
below ground. In this plan, it will be noted, the oval 
bank building is not present; it has been replaced 
tentatively by two low buildings witha street entrance 
between, thereby giving an unobstructed view of the 
plaza and central building from Fifth Avenue. The 
first level below the street is to be devoted to a vast 
concourse extending below the full area of the de- 
velopment. Shops and stores of every description will 
line its many arcades, courts and corridors. One cor- 





ridor will extend from the opposite side of Fiith 
Avenue to the opposite side of Sixth Avenue. Below 
the shopping level will be the parking and delivery 
level, access to which will be afforded by ramps lead- 
ing down from Fifty-first Street and leading up again 
into Forty-eighth Street. Space will be provided here 
for trucks serving the offices and stores in the various 
buildings as well as for parking the cars of people 
doing business in them. It is also possible that one or 
more bus terminals will be located there, with prob- 
able connection with present and future subway lines 
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There are those who have visioned the scheme 
as exercising absolute control of traffic areas, 
space, air, light and all the utilities which make for 
In the 
mind's eye they have seen the buildings flung 


the proper functioning of such a scheme. 


into a thrilling combination of horizontals and 
indefinitely extended verticals ; they have pictured 
wide areas of translucent glass and steel walls, 
arcaded walkways, bridged streets, roof terraces, 
and the hundred other things that have been in 
timated as within the realm of structural and 
material possibilities. To such individuals, Radio 
City is a distinct disappointment. They feel that 
neither promoters nor architects have properly 
envisaged the possibilities of the site, and are 
prone to condemn the whole development on these 
erounds. 


SRANTED that such ideas establish a sound 
criterion for a group of modern structures, 
and that their critical judgment will ultimately 
be upon a factual basis, it is nevertheless true 
that many of the things that they have wished 
to see cannot legally be built at present. It would 
be well, perhaps, if the architects of Radio City 
were accorded the power to set a standard for 
a new city within the area of these three blocks. 
In such a case new programs and ordinances 
might be accomplished through the force of logi- 
cal analy sis; the numberless benefits of scientific 
knowledge and research could be used to the 
fullest extent, and the group might be able to 
establish, through the supervision of coordinated 
effort, a higher criterion of social, economic and 
aesthetic worth. It is entirely conceivable that 
a disregard of existing traffic areas and a junket- 
ing of both zoning ordinances and the building 
code might have made possible a conception of 
Radio City beside which the present scheme 
would pale to insignificance. But legal inhibitions 
are strong. They are necessary ; and the yielding 
of even a small portion of a police power is a 
thing not lightly to be considered. 

One thing, however, is certain: that the in- 
fluence of Radio City on the technique of city 
planning will be positive. It will be positive even 
if it constitutes a negation of the very possi- 
bilities visioned by its critics because of the legal 
inhibitions already mentioned. If it does nothing 
else than stimulate constructive thought regard- 
ing this, it has justified, in a large measure, its 
own excuse for being. 

It may be that the idea of Radio City in con- 
crete form is the forerunner of a de-centralized 
city. If this is true, it is also true that the project 
as indicated lacks many of the necessary elements 
that such a de-centralization implies. After all 
it is within a comparatively small area and is un- 
avoidably linked with the stream of city activities 
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A recent photograph of the model looking south- 
west. The point of view here is similar to that from 
which the sketch on the opposite page was made 


outside its boundaries. To achieve even a meas 


ure of self-sufficiency, its dependence upon othe: 
portions of New York must be admitted, and 
the necessary physical means to provide trans 
portation and exercise complete trafhe contro! 
must be made before any such independence can 
be established. Obviously this means that a new 
analysis of civic inter-dependence must be made 
before a standard of a practical de-centralization 
can be established. The ramifications that are 
intimated in this analysis are important indeed 
I’ good architecture calls for structures that 
are functionally efficient, economically sound 
and aesthetically satisfying, a criticism of Radio 
City must be made from still another approach 
These pages are perhaps not the place to discuss 
the economic justification of such a civie group 
However, it is interesting to note, in this conne 
tion, a few facts. It has been estimated by a 
competent authority that New York City can ab 
sorb approximately 3,000,000 sq. ft. of new 
office space every year. The Empire State Build 
ing, within a mile of the Radio City project, 
and just now completed, already contains this 
area. In addition there have recently been erected 
in the locality of 42nd Street, and 38th Street, 
and in the financial district near Wall Street, 
many other tall buildings, the total floor area of 
which aggregates possibly three times the total 
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of the Empire State Building. It is common 
knowledge that much office space is now empty 
in these buildings, and it would be at least inter- 
esting to learn in detail the economic justification 
of the additional 5,000,000 sq. ft. of rentable area 
contained in the Radio City group. 


{. OING on the supposition, however, that the 
promoters have found a market for their 
spatial product, and that the architects have 
achieved a commercially practical plan, there still 
remains a question as to whether or not the 
economic influence should dictate, as conclusively 
as it seems to, the appearance of the various 
buildings and their placement upon the plot. Much 
comment has been put forth against what is char- 
acterized as the lack of “‘unity, majesty and rich 
architectural interest’ of the Radio City build- 
ings, and those connected with the project have 
been the recipients of much criticism for the ap- 
pearance of their work as indicated in the model 
of the scheme. 

The architects and the promoters of the scheme 
have countered this criticism with statements that 
such considerations as rentable area, traffic, light, 
and air were the dominating influences of both 
plan and elevation of all the buildings in the 
project. It is obvious that the model of Radio 
City recently exhibited does not indicate the arch- 
itectural treatment of any of the buildings and 
a statement has been put forth by both the archi- 
tects and the owner’s representative (in this 
case the builder of the group) that several radi- 
cal changes are under serious consideration. 
However, it has been stated that the relation of 
the buildings to one another was definitely fixed. 
The defense of the boxlike appearance of the 
group as shown in the model may be dismissed, 
for it is obvious from one glance that much fur- 
ther study is necessary. The plan of the group, 
however, raises the serious question as whether 
or not the requirements of air, light and traffic 
control have been adequately met in this scheme. 


VEN in the face of the legal restrictions of 

the site, which have already been spoken of, 
it is doubtful whether the plan reaches the best 
possible economic solution to the problem. Even 
admitting the contention of the architects that 
the fenestration reaches the maximum efficiency 
for a 27 ft. office depth, still it seems that the 
triangulation of the three largest building units 
serves as a negation of the light and air require- 


ments instead of utilizing these factors to their 
fullest extent. As planned, the 68 story tower, 
containing 100,000 sq. ft. more of floor area than 
is enclosed by the Empire State Building, is ar- 
bitrarily placed in the middle of the group to 
achieve a superficial symmetry of plan that will 
not be obvious after actual construction. The 
two 48 story towers are placed in such a relation 
to the large one that the morning sun will make 
the area dark by shadows from the east and the 
afternoon sun will accomplish the same thing 
by shadows from the west, even though the streets 
within the area have been widened by 15 ft. and 
even with the small open space which fronts the 
highest tower. The three tall towers present only 
one solution to the economic problem of the 
group. It has been advocated by at least two 
members of the architectural firms employed on 
this project that the sound solution to planning 
units of this type lies in the construction of a 
huge, isolated tower, surrounded by low struc- 
tures which serve as a base and permit a cir- 
culation of air and light calculated from the 
orientation and the prevailing conditions of the 
location. 


HOSE who have attacked Radio City on the 

grounds of aesthetic expression alone, seem 
to have missed these important points. In a 
project of this size the aesthetic approach must 
of necessity relate itself to the larger ques- 
tions of social and economic importance. It 
occurs naturally after these questions have been 
solved, and since with an isolated tower it is only 
the lower stories that are visible in any case, as 
far as architectural detail is concerned, the or- 
namentation is more or less a minor matter. As 
every architect knows, the aesthetic factor is a 
thing that is peculiar to every job, and in a de- 
velopment like Radio City is especially important. 
It may be accomplished, however, in a variety 
of ways and is to be judged not from the basis 
of a traditional attitude, but from the peculiar 
adaptability of the aesthetic scheme to the exi- 
gencies of the problem as a whole. 

It is too early to know what the detailed ap- 
pearance of Radio City will be. The possibilities 
are apparently limitless, and if the architects 
have taken their responsibility seriously, they 
will ultimately achieve an architectural treatment 
that compels the highest respect as a logical out- 
growth to the expression of the fundamental in- 
fluences behind the scheme. 
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Patteson 


THE ORIGINAL BUILDING WAS ERECTED IN 1749. THI 
RESTORATION, COMPLETED IN 1930, PRESERVES BOTH 
THE SIMPLICITY AND SPIRIT OF THE OLD PALACI 


THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE AT SAN ANTONIO 


HARVEY P. SMITH, ARCHITECT FOR THE RESTORATION 
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THE GOVERNOR'S PALACE 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
HARVEY P. SMITH 

ARCHITECT FOR THE RESTORATION 
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Patteson Photos 


A general view of the street facade 
and a detail of the main entrance. 
The utter simplicity of the wall, the 
wooden waterspouts, and the iron 
grilles forms an effective contrast 
to the rich, dark panelling of the 
doors. On the opposite page is a 
detail of a stair hall near the interior 
court. Notice the absence of a 
railing and the lack of ornament; 
also the skillful combination of the 
simple, sturdy materials 





THE GOVERNOR'S PALACE 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
HARVEY P. SMITH 

ARCHITECT FOR THE RESTORATION 
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A view of the patio. The brilliancy of the sun and the 
prevalence of hot, dry winds made necessary an inte- 
rior court for all buildings of this type. The court was 
used for relaxation from the heat and many of the or- 
dinary household tasks, and for a place of recreation 
on days of ceremony. Notice the fountain, the paved 
court, the outside oven, and the planting in contrast 
with the extreme plainness of the street facade shown 
on page 607. The Governor’s Palace is an interesting 
example of a building which has been designed, 
whether consciously or not, to serve, most pleasant- 
ly and efficiently, the interests of its inhabitants 


THE GOVERNOR'S PALACE 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
HARVEY P. SMITH 
ARCHITECT FOR THE RESTORATION 
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DYNAMIC ENERGY 


BEING A THUMBNAIL SKETCH 
OF RALPH THOMAS WALKER 
OF THE FIRM OF VOOR- 
HEES, GMELIN & WALKER 


BY 
GEORGE H. ALLEN 


you are ever startled by seeing a short, stocky 

man ina grey topcoat, wearing a slouch felt 
hat and a cherubic smile, tearing down the street 
in the vicinity of 101 Park Avenue, it, nine 
chances out of ten, is “Squabby” alias 
Ralph Thomas Walker. 

Someone (I believe it was Kenneth Murchison, 
that versatile tosser of bon mots) once charac- 
terized Ralph Walker as the persistent “anaes- 
thetist” of the League. His colleagues settle back 
in mild complacence when he rises to his feet, 
hooks a thumb under the lapel and begins his: 
“This seems an opportune time in the discussion 
of architecture . 

Walker is the achievement of a personality 
gained through the triumph of intelligent ap- 
plication. 

The fundamental key to this man is his amiabil- 
ity. Few architects are amiable enough. Their per- 
petual smiles and glad-hands are adulterated with 
minds clogged with conferences, working sketches 
and contractor delays. 

Walker is a never-tiring dynamo of energy. 
His ability to sell himself is amazing. The more 
you analyze him, try to see what it is that gets 
him by, the less perplexing it becomes. For his 
success is one of those things that naturally would 
happen. 

He first saw the light of day 42 years ago in 
Waterbury, Connecticut, and at a tender age he 
started in the office of Hilton and Jackson in 
Providence, later going to Massachusetts Tech 
for two years. 

Then on to Montreal, where he worked even- 
ings in what was termed the “Beaver Atelier’, 
by reason of the many Tech men there. In the 
ensuing years, he was with James T. Ritchie, 
York and Sawyer, Bertram G. Goodhue and 
finally—McKenzie, Voorhees and Gmelin. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


RALPH THOMAS WALKER 


“.. If you can’t take anything off 
without hurting the fabric of the 
design, you have the ideal structure.” 


His father is Scotch and his mother is of 
Yankee and [English extraction. 

His candid countenance is as open as an Inger 
soll watch. 

He has a young-looking face, whose light blue 
eves and expansive smile relieve the sternness ot 
his sharp nose and tight-lipped mouth. His high 
forehead is surmounted by light brown hair that 
always has the appearance of never having been 
carefully combed. 

Has an unusual repugnance to hair cuts, as he 
has a habit of running his hand through his hair 
when in deep thought. 

His short, stocky figure has an astonishing 
grace of movement and he moves very rapidly 
He is a trigger-quick thinker. He doesn’t talk 
very fast but he arrives at conclusions almost 
immediately. 

His fingers are thick and strong looking, dé 
stroying again that fallacy that artists always hav 
long, slender fingers. 

He is not obsessed with favorites 

With two exceptions—bacon and eggs and 
a “Daquiri” cocktail. He detests the wearing of 
jewelry in any form. 
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He is pretty easy going and has an even tem- 
perament. Things do not have to be unusually 
striking to win his approval. He is not an Ex- 
tremist. 

Has an \mpico piano, and being fundamentally 
interested in design, he studies the structure and 
design of the music as it unrolls into sound. 

tle shadows his enthusiastic and affable nature, 
at times, by wearing dark and_ conservative 
clothes. 

lle was probably one of the first men in New 
York to wear colored shirts—just imported. 

Likes to read when traveling. Regulates his 
fiction according to the journey. If he has a 
short trip, it will be a magazine if a long 
one, it will be two or three and maybe a book. 

lle would discard reading in very short order, 
for a chance to get into a good poker game. 
He enjoys playing red-dog or poker, but he 
doesn’t play them seriously. 

In fact, he dislikes intensely competitive sport, 
such as golf or tennis. If he did play golf, he 
wouldn’t bother to keep score. Results are in- 
consequential. 

Prefers trout fishing to anything else because: 
“You can either fish really for the fish... or 
just lazy-like, fish for the sake of fishing!” 


NCE every year he re-reads Hugo’s “Les 
Miserables” and the “Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public” hy Motly. The interesting thing to him 
in “ILes Miserables,” however, is not the book, 
but the introductory prologues to each chapter. 
\t home he reads five or six books at the same 
time. 

Will only wear loose clothes. He has started 
to wear, for comfort, a double-breasted coat with 
no vest. If it were possible, he would rather have 
clothes standardized, the only variation being in 
the color. 

He is fond of driving alone through the 
country, in his roadster. 

Is keen about Napoleon brandy and_ thinks 
Dijon the most picturesque town he has ever seen. 

At home he always wears a camel hair sweater, 
gabardine trousers and well-worn shoes...... for 
comfort. 

In the past he has done an enormous amount 
of sketching, but very little in the last five vears. 
The Wolf crayon and the Stylo pen, are his 
favorite mediums. 

Lives in the country, in a long, low rambling 
house, most of which was formerly an old, heavily 
timbered barn. The house, of no one particular 
style, has here and there, the inevitable touch that 
sets 1t apart from the rest. 

His love for comfort is reflected in his immense 
living room which contains an enormous fireplace, 
a great soft rug and two huge davenports that 
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swallow up the sitter to his full satisfaction. 
enjoys early morning “tubbing” in a pool, in 
the rear of his home, during the summer, 

His (secret) ambition is to have a large Roman 
outdoor pool full of hot water, where he could lie 
in it and loll around comfortably. 

Reads the New York Times. 

Favorite restaurant is Mori’s. He and Raymond 
Hood can sometimes be seen there, sitting over 1n 
a corner, smoking cigarettes and probably discuss- 
ing “extended verticals.” 

Smokes Dunhill cigarettes in the office, and 
Camels at home. Consumes about 25 a day. Will 
only smoke half a cigarette then throw it away. 

His menagerie consists of an Airedale, a large 
German police dog, a beautiful black Persian cat, 
and, going from the sublime to the ridiculous, two 
more felines of the backyard variety. 

Weighs 165 pounds, but 1f he is not careful, 
weight will skyrocket upwards. 

l‘inds life extremely interesting. Ile is always 
turning corners and discovering new vistas. 

At present he is collecting original etchings, 
painting murals, and planning ambitiously for an 
outdoor studio. 

In contrast to his vitality in the office, he takes 
things extremely easy at home. His wife has to 
eject him from the house to get him to take a walk, 
but when he 7s out, he actually takes a long walk. 

In talking, he will sit around in the most 
comfortable chair he can find, and with rising en- 
thusiasms, discuss architecture. 

His architectural formula is: “If you can’t 
take anything off without hurting the fabric of 
the design, you have the ideal structure.” 

His day has no “peak load” it’s all peak. 

He does not, as a great many men of numerous 
affairs do, relax during the noon hour. . . He 
invariably lunches with a business guest, takes 
only half an hour to eat, and rushes immediately 
back to the office, or perhaps to a conference in 
another part of the town. 

Ile doesn’t hold anger long. [But if he is hurt 
or rebuffed, it is not so quickly shaken off. 

He detests anyone who appears too forward, 
blustering, or overbearing. 

At one time, he was sensitive to the manner in 
which his speeches were received, but he has ar- 
rived at the point of not caring how much the 
others are bothered. He talks well in public. 

Has had as high as 325 draftsmen in his office 
—one of the largest forces in the country. 

When young, he admired Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Henry Hornbostel, and still does who 
are dissimilar as day is from night. 

Irrational the old-guards call him. An 
idealist counter his friends. But neverthe- 
less an adaptable, dynamic, and, at times, incom- 
prehensible individual. 
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RU-BER-OID BUILT-UP ROOFS 
“ARE USED THE WORLD OVER- 


‘\round the world wheres er you 
may §o, there is universal confidence 
in RU-BER-OID Built-up Roofs. 
This is evidenced by the large num 
ber of schools, hotels, apartments, in- 
dustrial and public buildings protected 
with RU-BER-OID Built-up hoofs. 


in every corner of the earth. 


RU-BER-OID flexible specifications 
in Asbestos, Coal ‘Tar Pitch and 
Felt, or Asphalt meet any condition 
of climate, atmosphere, unusual wear 
or root design. Their price range 
makes them attractive for any work, 
Their service record is proved over 


a long period ot years. 


Bonded Roofs provide the architect, 


builder and owner with a guarantee 


both as to workmanship and material 
for 10, 15 or 20 years according to 
the specification used. These roofs 
are applied only by approved rooting 
contractors of known ability, and the 
guarantee 1s backed by a National 


Surety Company Bond. 


lor your convenience you will find 
a complete catalog of RU-BER-OID 
Built-up Roof specifications bound 
in the 1931 edition of Sweet’s. 
Should you desire supplementary in- 
formation or face a roofing 
problem resulting from 
unusual conditions, there 
is an engineering depart- 
of the 


ment in each 


listed below 


oO tf j ces 


which is at your service. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
Sales Divisions: RUBEROID MILLS—CONTINENTAL ROOFING MILLS 
SAFEPACK MILLS—H. F. WATSON MILLS—ETERNIT 


ASPHALT SHINGLES AND ROLL ROOFINGS —ASBESTOSCEMENT SHINGLES AND CORRUGATED SHEETS —ASBESTOS, ASPHALT, COAL TAR 
PITCH AND FELT BUILT-UP ROOFS — ASBESTOS: SHEATHINGS, FELTS, MILL BOARD, PIPE COVERINGS — KRAFT WATERPROOF PAPERS 
—COAL TAR AND ASPHALT FELTS AND SHEATHINGS—ASPHAL]T WATERPROOFING PAINTS AND CEMENTS—DRY FELTS AND SHEATHINGS 


Offices & Factories: New York, N. Y.— Chicago, Ill. fh Millis, Mass.— Erie, Pa.— Baltimore, Md.—Mobile, Ala. 
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HE provision of mechanical systems within 

a building is invariably prescribed by the 
organization of the entire project and is depend- 
ent upon the conditions of space as influenced by 
the pressure of a particular activity. A center of 
trading requires certain general devices of floor 
arrangement, lighting, ventilation and communi- 
cation. There must exist some area which is pub- 
lic to all the traders ; and in addition some portion 
of the total space must be reserved for the privacy 
of individual transactions. Whether these spaces 
are lighted naturally or artificially, the source of 
light must be constant and adequate. Ventilation 
must be provided to fill the comfort needs of the 
majority of the persons within the trading area, 
and facilities for communication between them- 
selves and with outside agencies must be depend- 
able, instantly available, and fast. In addition to 
these general requirements, the various special 
activities of variously organized groups of traders 
may call for many other devices that, depending 
upon these activities, may be rightfully considered 
as vitally necessary to the performance of a daily 
routine. 

In any building that is to house the organiza- 
tion of a modern stock exchange this is par- 
ticularly true. The importance of accuracy, 
expedition, and attention to detail is too well 
known to need comment. These things in combina- 
tion form the basic requirement of the problem, 
and the solution of it demands the rigid control 
of all elements that condition activity. In the 
building for the Los Angeles Stock Exchange an 
attempt was made to provide mechanically, for 


every contingency, which, if uncontrolled would 
tend to interrupt the usual orderly flow of busi- 
ness. Structural or mechanical control of sound, 
light, heat, ventilation and air conditions, and 
facilities for communication were therefore pro- 
vided. In addition, since a variation in human 
elements is inevitable, the methods employed 
have, in so far as is possible, been made fully 
automatic. 

To promote quiet and comfortable conditions 
throughout the year, the building was sealed. The 
windows are fixed and the building is ventilated, 
and the air conditioned by a mechanical system. 
The entire trading room is artificially lighted, and 
standards of illumination were carefully studied. 
A pneumatic tube system was installed in the 
board room and its auxiliary rooms for the trans- 
mission of orders; dictaphone systems connect 
sundry departments to each other; all clocks and 
time stamps are synchronized to the second in 
order to facilitate the rapid and accurate execu- 
tion of orders. An annunciator system in the 
board and lounge rooms informs the trader where 
and when he is wanted, and enables him to signal 
his exact location to a clerk in his booth. An 
automatic telephone system connects various 
departments and a communication from without 
the building is automatically signalled to the 
trader on the floor. 


SOUND INSULATION 


Most of the ceilings, throughout the building, 
and many of the walls of the larger spaces are 
treated with sound-absorbing, or acoustic mate- 
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Putnam Studios 


The machinery room in the basement. Every effort 
was made here to decrease the noise at the source 
by isolating the sounds of machines, ducts, etc. 


rial. In the lobbies and corridors of the first floor 
the material is acoustic plaster. The ornament as 
well as the plane areas have been made of the 
material, and have been treated with color and 
gold leaf. Although painting lessens to some 
degree the efficiency of a sound-absorbing sub- 
stance, the amount of the material employed 
offsets this. 

In the Board Room, where quietness is most 
essential, an acoustic tile has been used on all 
walls above the wainscot holding the quotation 
board. The tile, one and one-half inches thick, is 
of a material similar to acoustic plaster and has 
an absorption value of about 50 per cent at a fre- 
quency of 512 vibrations per second, which is the 
average intensity of noise met with in rooms of 
this type. The panel in the center of the ceiling 
is of acoustic plaster trays filled with mineral 
wool. This combination of materials has an 
absorption co-efficient of approximately 75 per 
cent at a 512 pitch, though this value is lessened 

So slightly because of the painted decoration over the 
ee ae ails : tile. 

The Governing Board Room, though smaller 
than the trading area, required the maximum 


One of the four fan rooms, in which is located a : a 
amount of silence, and the ceiling has been cov- 


supply fan, a dehumidifier, and an exhaust fan 
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ered with an acoustic felt one inch thick, finished 
with a porous fabric. The use of a heavy carpet 
on the floor further reduces the effect of noise. 
The same kind of acoustic treatment has been 
installed in the executive offices. The general 
work spaces, however, are finished on the ceiling 
with a porous fibre-board. 

Throughout the design of the various mechani- 
cal installations, care was taken to obviate the 
necessity of eradicating noises after the building 
was completed. Every effort was made to lessen 
noise at the source, and toward this end the usual 
methods for isolating the sounds of machinery, 
air ducts, plumbing pipes, etc., were employed. 


LIGHTING 


It was desirable from the standpoints of effi- 
ciency and appearance to provide in the public 
and semi-public areas systems of concealed source 
lighting. Though they cannot properly be called 
indirect, the systems have been designed for a 
diffused and even distribution that would approxi- 
mate daylight. 

This was especially important in the board 
room where a general lighting system was de- 
signed to give a theoretical intensity of 12.75 foot 
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The three low pressure, rotary type, oil burning 
heating plants. The two large ones are used to 
supply heat, and the small one to supply hot water 


candles at a working plane established 3 feet 
above the floor. After installation an actual test, 
made with a MacBeth illuminometer gave an 
average intensity of 11.85 foot candles on the 
working plane from the central light source. The 
light from the fixtures over the quotation board 
increased this intensity to approximately 15 foot 
candles. 

The central lighting fixture is an interesting 
feature of the room, both in regard to design and 
construction. The light box, 8 feet, 6 inches wide, 
3 feet high and 233 feet long, is of No. 16 gauge 
smooth steel, finished with aluminum paint. It is 
concealed by ornamental glass supported on a 
framework designed as a border for the ceiling. 

Steel walkways are provided above the entire 
length of the light box which is fitted with hinged 
doors in the top. The rippled glass reflectors and 
lamp housings are installed at the lower outside 
edge of the box, the center of light distribution 
being about 45 degrees from the horizontal. 
Receptacles are provided for 150 watt lamps on 
9-inch centers, and are wired alternately for half 
and full intensity. 306 lamps are used having a 
total load of 45.9 K.W. The fixture is completed 
by three rows of frosted glass troughs about 2 
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A general view of the board room showing in the foreground one of the trad- 
ing posts with spaces provided for five dealers. The hyloplate board may be 
seen in the background, the ladder on the left leading up to the board boys’ 
gallery. On the opposite page is a close-up view of the pneumatic tube station 
within the trading post; at the sides are rows of pigeon holes for trading slips. 
Directly in the center is an annunciator for the attendant. Note grilles at left 


feet long, 1 foot wide and 4 inches deep which 
overlap in successive steps. The inner troughs 
are open at the ends and serve as an exhaust vent 
for the room ventilation system. 


HEATING, VENTILATING AND AIR 
CONDITIONING 

These systems have been designed to provide 
constant conditions of temperature in all portions 
of the building. The heating system is divided 
into two parts. From the sixth to the eleventh 
floors, inclusive, heating is by a direct radiating, 
two-pipe, down flow, vacuum return system with 
concealed, fin type radiators, manually controlled. 
Special rooms such as the Governing Board 
Room, ete., are thermostatica!ly controlled, while 


all other radiation is manually operated. Most of 
the other rooms are heated from stacks by the 
ventilating system. 

Heat is supplied by two steel welded boilers; a 
small one of a like type being used for hot water. 
All three operate at low pressure with rotary- 
type oil burners. The vacuum pump for the heat- 
ing system is automatcially operated. 

The roof mains are split so that either the east 
or west units may be-cut off by remote control 
using air operated valves with air switches located 
in the engineer’s office. 

Due to the desirability of maintaining different 
conditions of temperature and humidity in dif- 
ferent parts of the building, the air conditioning 
system is divided into four units. 
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1. Air washing systems for the basement and 
ground floor general, including 
mechanical rooms, store rooms and entrance 
lobby. 


areas in 


2. Conditioning system for the trading room 
and members’ lounge, first floor. 
3. Conditioning system for clearing house on 


the fifth floor. 

4+. Conditioning system for the sixth to the 

eleventh floor, inclusive. 

The air conditioning plant is equipped with 120 
tons of refrigeration using Methy! Chloride as the 
refrigerant gas, and it is automatically controlled 
by thermostats immersed in the water coolers. 
Kach system consists of a supply fan, a de- 
humidifier, and an exhaust fan which is arranged 
to return the air to the supply system, discharge 
it to the outside or to partially return and par- 
tially discharge the air. A thermostatically con- 
trolled bank of indirect heating units is located on 
the discharge side of all supply fans. 

The refrigerating plant consists of two 60-ton 
rotary type compressors powered by a 150 H.P. 
squirrel cage motor operating automatically on 
the coolers through a temperature range of 40 
to 46° F., and two rectangu'ar cast steel coolers 
with vertical tubes. One of the coolers supplies 
the de-humidifier on the third floor and the other 
the de-humidifier in the pent house. The air con- 
ditioning for the super structure is split into three 
parts so that the east wall, west wall and interior 
rooms can be supplied with different temperatures 
of air, as the outside conditions on the various 
exposures vary. 
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The condensing 
plant is cooled by means of a gravity 
tower, designed as an ornament of the building 


water for the refrigerating 
cooling 


and located on the roof. 
PLUMBING 
Due to the “hard” quality of Los Angeles 


water, a battery of softeners was_ installed, 
through which all of the water used in the build 
ing passes. Natural green sand mineral was used 
as the medium for softening. A filtering and cool- 
ing system for drinking water was also included 
The water is filtered through charcoal filters and 
chilled by an independent refrigerating plant of 
5-ton capacity, using ammonia as the refrigerant. 
The hot water heater is of the straight tube float 
ing head type. All hot water is circulated by 
gravity back to the water heater, which is con 
nected to the common steam header. During the 
heating season it is possible to supply both heat- 
ing and a hot water heater from the two main 
boilers. During summer months the water heater 
is supplied from the small boiler. 

Sixty-five per cent yellow brass piping was used 
for the hot water system, galvanized genuine 
wrought iron piping for the cold water system 
and galvanized steel piping for the wastes and 
vents. Water is supplied from a roof tank of 
5,000 gallon capacity. 

Due to the unalterable location of the various 
departments of the exchange, the toilet facilities 
could not be installed in line. While this would 
have been a great saving in piping costs, it was 
impossible under the circumstances. 


Putnam Studios 
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Detail of member’s booth with typical electrical 
apparatus, including annunciator and telephones 


PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEM 

A general description of the trading room is 
necessary to visualize the extent of the pneumatic 
tube system, which serves 448 stations in all. 
Around the exterior walls of the room there are 
sixty-four members’ booths; in the center of the 
trading room are four trading posts and a ticker 
transmitter station. Adjacent to the trading room 
is the comparison room and directly above the 
trading room is the clearing house. From each of 
the members’ booths there is a 1%-inch sending 
tube to each of the four trading posts and to the 
comparison room. The trading posts are cross- 
connected with a 1%-inch sending and return 
tube. From each trading post also there are 1%- 
inch sending tubes to the Postal, Federal, and 
Western Union Telegraph offices, located on the 
ground floor of the building, and from each of 
these offices there is a 14-inch sending tube to 
each of the four trading posts above. Each trad- 
ing post is connected by a 1%-inch tube to the 
telegraph tube stations on the trading room floor 
to return the carriers to their original position. 
From the comparison room there are 3-inch send- 
ing and return tubes connecting it to the clearing 
house. All technical departments above are con- 
nected to a central tube station with 3-inch send- 
ing and return tubes for the transmission of their 
communications. 
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This system, while complicated and expensive, 
has proven an important factor in the speed and 
facility of trading, eliminating the need of many 
runners who interfere with traffic on the trading 
Hoor and eause general disorganization during a 
fast market. The pneumatic tubes have been fitted 
with a high pressure blow-out system, so that in 
case of stoppage they may be immediately cleared. 


COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 

The peculiar type of business carried on in a 
stock exchange requires an extensive telephone 
system, which will enable traders to communicate 
at will with others throughout the building or 
outside it. As the members do not always re- 
main in one locality throughout the trading period, 
some method of announcing incoming calls had to 
be devised which would inform them, no matter 
where they were, that they were wanted. In order 
to eliminate noise, lamps, instead of bells, were 
used as signals. 

Cables from the main telephone terminal 
room, which contains the main frame, relay 
panels and automatic switching machinery, con- 
nect with the P. B. X switchboard on the third 
floor, the telephone terminal cabinets on the upper 
floors, and also to each of the eight terminals in 
the exterior walls of the main board room on the 
first floor. Additional lines are run from the relay 
panels to the terminal cabinets of the board room 
signal system. These operate the turret boards in 
the booths and the main annunciators in the board 
room. A continuous duct from the terminal cabi- 
nets in the board room is run around the outside 
of this room with an opening at each member's 
booth, through which the cable is brought to the 
turret booth therein. In general these boards are 
of ten station capacity, but some of the larger 
booths carry twenty station boards. The system is 
so designed that any two booths may communi- 
cate with each other without the services of an 
operator. It is also possible to call an outside line 
by using a prefix number. 

In connection with the board room signal sys- 
tem, there are two main annunciators, one on each 
side of the board room. Each member of the ex- 
change is designated by a number on the board, 
together with two lamps, one white and the other 
red. The white lamps may be operated from any of 
the trading posts or from the members’ booths. 
The red lamps are operated by incoming telephone 
calls and are disconnected automatically with the 
answering of the call. Push button stations have 
also been installed at each of the trading posts and 
the lounge room is provided with both a push 
button station and an annunciator, which operates 
in parallel with that of the main board room. 

Each member’s booth is also provided with an 
annunciator which indicates calls from the vari- 
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One of the ten large booths 
containing five collapsible 
seats, desk ledge with pigeon 
holes and drawers, an annun- 
ciator, pneumatic tube station, 
telephone switchboard. The 
smaller typical booths contain 
two seats instead of five 


Putnam Studios 


ous trading posts, the lounge, and the comparison 
rooms. The entire system is designed to operate 
with 12-volt alternating current and all wiring is 
through lead-covered cables. 

A small private telephone system is installed 
near the dumb waiters for use between pantries 
on the various floors. It is of the selective ringing, 
common talking type, powered by a storage bat- 
tery and trickle charger. 

Supplementing the two telephone systems is a 
dictograph system for the executive offices, board 
room guard, print shop, etc. Most of this system’s 
cable-runs on the upper floors are installed in 
underfloor ducts. 


TIME STAMP DEVICES 

The priority of orders taken during the course 
of trading is of extreme importance to the trad- 
ers. For this reason a time clock and time stamp- 
ing apparatus was installed, designed for the 
greatest accuracy and speed. It is of the hourly- 
self-regulating type, having an impulse accumu- 
lator with one second, six second and minute 
impulse relays. The system operates from a motor 
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generator set with a 110-volt floating storage 
battery reserve, the battery being assembled in a 
rack two tiers high with cells of the pasted plate 
type in sealed glass jars. These batteries make 
the system entirely independent of outside sources 
for its energy. There are fifty-six storage cells in 
the battery, operating on 110 volts, direct current. 
The motor generator set 1s controlled by a pro- 
gram device on the time clock system and will 
usually be in operation during the hours of trad- 
ing. It will normally carry the time clock and 
time stamp load in addition to charging the bat- 
tery. The warning, opening and closing signals 
are controlled by the program device, which is of 
the disc type and may be set for any program 
desired. A Meneely bell is used for these signals 
as its tone is more pleasing than that of the ordi- 
nary bell. Various secondary clocks are provided 
in the different departments, including two in the 
board room. The master timepiece is located in 
the engineer’s office, and is of the mercurial com- 
pensating pendulum type. The control panel is 
equipped with ammeters, relays, etc., and also a 
Sangamo ampere hour meter. 
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ELECTRIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Provision has been made in the electrical system 
for future installation of automatic quotation 
boards. Conduit has been provided between the 
various locations of future equipment, which will 
be connected when these boards are installed. A 
paging system has also been provided for which 
will be used to locate persons in any part of the 
building who cannot be reached by telephone. The 
system will be controlled by the operator at the 
P. B. X. switchboard. 

The water pumps which supply the roof tanks 
are regulated by an automatic house pump control 
panel which is divided into signal and control 
sections. Under normal operation the float 
switches in the tanks will start and stop the house 
pump motors, but in case of failure, the high and 
low water alarm system will indicate to the 
engineer that the control section is not function- 
ing properly. The signal section consists of red 
and green lamps which indicate low and high 
water levels, and also a bell which attracts the 
engineer’s attention if he is not in the machine 
room. The flexibility of the control panel arrange- 
ment allows either pump to be used on either 
section of the roof tanks. Provision has also been 
made for manual control. 

The power supply for the building is derived 
from outside sources. The load is divided between 
two service companies, the power being 50 cycle 
and the light 60 cycle. A vault for the trans- 
former is provided adjacent to the main switch- 
board room in which the primary disconnect 
switches are operated. The front face of the 
switchboard is of ebony asbestos veneer with 
beveled edges; the switch handles, etc., are 
chromium plated. 

The power panels, for the various motors 
throughout the building, are of the dead front, 
dead rear type. They have disconnect switches, 
magnetic control switches, speed control (where 
there are speed motors) and push 
buttons. 


variable 


ELEVATORS 


The elevator system consists of one service and 
two passenger machines. The latter operate at a 


speed of 600 feet per minute, and are of the vari- 
able voltage, full signal control type, automatically 
started or stopped by button signals within the cab 
or at landings. Cab and hatchway doors open and 
close automatically by air pressure. The service 
machine is slow speed, straight automatic, alter- 
nating current, gear traction, with manually oper- 
ated cab and shaftway doors. Provision has been 
made for the future installation of an additional 
passenger elevator to serve the observation gallery 
only. Machinery for the elevators is located in a 
pent house below the cooling tower. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The construction of the safe deposit vault in 
the basement follows the most accepted practice in 
that type of work. Its walls, floor and ceiling are 
build of heavy reinforced concrete, lined with 
heavy steel plates. 

The most interesting feature of the vault is the 
great 20,000-pound entrance door and vestibule 
frame. It is formed of one-piece open hearth steel 
casting with jamb returns within, which are built 
of heavy sections of various kinds of steel, alter- 
nating so as to offer the maximum degree of re- 
sistance to all manners of attack. The door is 
forced into its seat by a duplex horizontal pressure 
system having four points of contact on the out- 
side surface of the door. It is operated by a six- 
spoke pilot wheel through a series of worm and 
bevel gearings, and is forced in place against a 
gasket of usudurian packing, which, with the 
ground and polished surfaces of the door and 
jambs, doubly insures an entrance which is liquid 
tight. The mechanism for the vault’s time-locking 
device is enclosed by a plate-glass door to guard 
its bearings and journals from abrasion by dust 
and dirt. 

As an additional precaution, the door is 
equipped with a chemical compound, which, when 
the vault is attacked gives off smoke and tear gas 
to hinder the operations of possible illegal entrants. 
Ventilation, which offers the same burglarious 
protection to the vault is, of course, provided. The 
installation is so made, however, that should any- 
one be accidentally locked in the vault, a steel plug 
may be removed from the interior and an electric 
fan set in its place to prevent suffocation. 


Epiror’s Note: A general description of the plan and the charac- 
teristic elements of the design of the Los Angeles Stock Exchange 


will be found on pages 523 through 528 of this issue. 


The build- 


ing is illustrated on pages 531 through 546 of the Plate Section 
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ASSEMBLY OF SPECIFICATION DATA 


BY 
HAROLD R. SLEEPER 
OF THE OFFICE OF 
FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, ARCHITECT 


RIOR to the actual writing of any specifica- 

tion occurs a period of gathering information 
from a variety of sources to form a nucleus of 
known data about the particular job in hand. 
This we may call specific data. Further than 
this an office should have methods of collecting, 
filing and digesting new specification material 
which may appear day by day. This we may 
call general specification data. The problem with 
both of these items is to assemble them in a usable 
form accurately and economically. 

The actual writing of a specification is simple 
or difficult dependent, to a great extent, on the 
office practice and system for recording and filing 
this information. The handicap of a small office 
in this matter is very real; its members are likely 
to rely on the “under the hat” method of collec- 
ting and saving their data. It is much safer even 
for the small office to insist on some method of 
catching, keeping and dispensing all of the known 
facts and figures to be used in specifications. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATION DATA 


Specification material and data may come from 
myriad sources such as magazines, trade bul- 
letins, government agencies, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, American Standards Associa- 
tion, Producer’s Research Council, manufac- 
turers’ catalogues, manufacturers’ representa- 
tives, from personal observation, and from old 
specifications. One very valuable reference source 
is a carefully filed scrap-book of advertisements 
culled from professional magazines. All this 
source information cannot be digested at once 
and should be filed until needed. A _ separate 
vertical file may be used, with still cards sep- 
arating the various trades, and visible indices on 
these containing the names of the trades, their 
letters or numbers. However, in offices that use 
the A. I. A. catalogue file, headings are available 
at the start of each trade. The material should 
be gone over often to weed out the useless and 
antiquated. If an office standard specification 
is used, all new items or new specifications should 
be incorporated into them from the file and then 
thrown out. No matter which method of writing 
specifications is used by an office, the specifica- 
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tion writer should have easily available the stand- 
ard specifications works such as Stevens Master 
Specifications, the Specification Record (Amer- 
ican Specification Institute), the New York 
Building Congress Specification (or similar work 
of local origin, if available). In addition, a cata- 
logue such as Sweet’s or the National Builders 
Catalog should be near at hand. 

In offices where a standard is not used, old 
specifications can be made most useful if broken 
up into the various trades and all similar trades 
filed together. This method avoids a _ desk 
littered high with huge volumes of old specifica- 
tions. When the next chapter is started, the 
plastering folio is filed, and the next set of old 
chapters taken out. Not all old specification 
chapters need to be placed in the file; only those 
that contain new or distinctive material, those 
that have been very carefully done, and those 
representative of the various types of work done 
in the office. Old, outmoded specifications shou!d 
be removed from the file, inasmuch as they can 
serve no useful purpose. Three or four years 
should be the maximum time to leave specifica- 
tions in such a file, unless they contain some 
special type of work that is not repeated at fre- 
quent intervals. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR GENERAL SPECIFICATION DATA 


1. Form file for all specification data as received from 
all sources. This may be a separate file in still 
manila folders with labeled tabs, one for each main 
trade heading. 


Frequent weeding out of material in the files. 

3. Have available specification standards for ready 
reference. 

4. File good office specifications under trades in sep- 

arate file. Weed out all old specifications. 


~ 


SPECIFIC DATA 


“Specification” is explained in the dictionary 
as the state of that which has been made specific, 
so “specific data” forms the very essence of the 
work. It should be collected and recorded for 
future use with every possible care. Whether it 
arrives via letter, telephone or conference, some 
definite method of holding it intact for use when 
needed must be provided. These decisions as ap- 
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plicable to a job are just as important in a one- 
job office as in a huge organization. The follow- 
ing recommendations will prove helpful in estab- 
lishing such a system. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SpeciFic Data 


1. Make “conference data sheet” or “memo” for each 
conference which makes definite decisions or recom- 
mendations. 


Form a “conference data sheet file” for every job. 


3. Make “data sheet” or “memo” of every decisive 
telephone call and put it in this file. 


4. Sub-divide letter file so as to have owner's letter 
separate. 


5. Form active file for specification in progress for 
each job to receive all catalogues and data being 
considered. This would contain preliminary speci- 
fication checking list and “snakes.” (The snake is a 
strip of paper containing specification notes.) 


6. Designate a set of prints as specification writer's 
copy. On these, jot down notes of materials and 
other items. Note all errors and discrepancies in 
drawings and conflicts with specifications. 


WRITING THE SPECIFICATION 

With the preliminary decisions made, next a 
“dummy” is prepared in one of many ways. Ac- 
cording to results of a questionnaire, the great 
majority of specifications are based on old ones. 
The practice of using one old specification to 
guide the writer throughout the new specification 
is dangerous. A more flexible method is to use 
several old specifications, choosing the one for 
each chapter which bears the nearest resemblance 
to the chapter to be written. lurther than this, 
several old chapters may serve to form one new 
chapter. Certain items may sometimes be entirely 
re-written or copied from manufacturer’s litera- 
ture or from standard specifications. Fully 50% 
of our architects’ offices use one or the other of 
these methods to form the new work. 

This method has the advantage of being per- 
fectly flexible; methods or materials which 
proved unsatisfactory in previous jobs may be 
omitted or revised and new paragraphs may be 
added. By their very natures, corrections, re- 
arrangements and changes are possible with the 
minimum of effort. 

The first Jonghand dummy may consist of line 
after line of page and paragraph references 
placed in order, with items written in full where 
old work cannot be used. The typist may then 
copy most of the work directly from existing 
specifications, and hence avoid the difficulty of 
copying pages and pages of longhand notes. 

Some architects find it possible to write out the 
first copy longhand in toto and then have the 
final copy made from that. Correcting and chang- 
ing, which is always necessary, cannot be done 
satisfactorily on longhand copies and such proce- 
dure is certain to result in errors A typewritten 
dummy is most desirable and really necessary 
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when work is in any way complicated or un- 
certain. 

The typed copy should next be sent to the 
drafting room to be checked and used in con- 
nection with preparation of more drawings; and 
all additions and changes may be included thereon 
without re-writing. Such a dummy should be 
double spaced, although some offices recommend 
triple spacing. Only a couple of offices boasted 
dictaphones to set up dummies ; these might be used 
profitably by many offices where one stenographer 
has to serve several bosses. Some offices cut up 
and paste old paragraphs on yellow paper and 
write in changes and additions. If conditions war- 
rant, sheets of an old specification may consti- 
tute the basis of a new chapter; changes and 
additions are made in longhand on the page 
itself. If an office makes a practice of using such 
a system, extra specifications must be ordered 
on every job. 

The next most popular method of compilation 
is to use office standards of either cards or full 
specifications. These are used by some 22% of 
the architects questioned (half using cards and 
half standard specifications). In New York City 
of the twenty architects questioned, three or 
four are using the New York Building Congress 
Specification for Part B of their work. Only two 
of the offices use their own standard sheets. 
These sheets are prepared wholesale as standards 
for certain re-used parts of the various chapters, 
and are then bound in with the newly written 
work of each chapter. They serve in the same 
manner as do the New York Building Congress 
Specification sheets. 

This whole question of standard specifications 
for the subject matter (also called Master Speci- 
fications ) seems to be very controversial, because 
many of the architects mentioned the fact that 
they were considering adoption of standards, or 
had given them up after a trial. It seems that 
the answer is dependent on the type of practice, 
and that most architects have such a varied field 
of practice that “subject matter” standards can- 
not be successfully and economically used by 


“ 


them. 

A large organization with job after job of the 
same type should by all means adopt one or the 
other “standard” methods. Such an office can 
afford to spend time and money necessary to keep 
the standards complete and up-to-date; this, on 
the other hand, could never be done in the average 
small office. 

Several offices which use standards, proceed 
directly from this to the final typed specification 
without the use of a dummy. 

The greatest danger in using standards lies in 
the fact that old specifications become antiquated 
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and that this system does little to stimulate re- 
search or special treatment of the individual job. 
Too much is assumed as letter perfect, and too 
little thought need be applied to turn out a seem- 
ingly good specification. 


SPECIFIC PRACTICES 

The office of Holabird & Root of Chicago has 
developed a very definite method for its attack. 
With blueprints on the table and a standard check 
list in hand, items occurring in the job are ticked 
off. The specification writer’s file consists of re- 
cent jobs (not over one year old), standard speci- 
fications, trade standards, data and miscellaneous 
data divided by trades. 

With a recent specification similar to the job in 
hand as a basis, corrections and additions are made 
in pencil or dictated. This is copied by the typist, 
triple spaced. Corrections are made when the 
drawings are complete ; then the whole is mimeo- 
graphed. This firm, however, is considering the 
adoption of an office standard in order to speed 
up the work. 

Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff of Toledo 
go the whole way in the use of the office standard 
method. Their file of over a thousand white 3” 
x 6” cards, with additional cards that cover alter- 
nate types of work, comprises their standard. 
Yellow cards are clipped with the standard for 
scope and where other items are to be added. The 
final specification copy is typed directly from this 
assembly of cards. Nothing could be quicker or 
more direct. 

The use of the two part specification, utilizing 
the New York Building Congress specification 
standard as part B, is typified by the office of 
Shreve, Lamb & Harmon of New York City. 
The first copy of Part A is written longhand, and 
includes scope and materials (where same are not 
covered in part B), and any construction items 
not in part B. For each chapter, Part A and B 
(B consisting of printed standard sheets) are 
hound together to make one chapter. 

Pond & Pond, Martin & Lloyd of Chicago, have 
prepared their own blueprinted standards, which 
are placed here and there throughout the speci- 
fication where they are applicable. They are very 
enthusiastic about this way of reducing labor, 
eliminating typographical errors and cutting pro- 
duction costs. 

There are certain very good offices in this 
country that frankly do not place much emphasis 
on specifications. Their volumes are short and 
brief, practically short stories. These offices to a 
great extent, do high class residential work, and 
are able to select the best of general contractors, 
usually on a cost plus system. The horror of 
specification mistakes and omissions loses its 
severity under such ideal conditions; the speci- 
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heations play a small role, whereas the drawings 
are very fully developed at a large scale and take 
the brunt of the work. 

The importance of an office’s specification is, 
of course, greatly dependent on the function 
allotted to the specification under its system. 
Where drawings carry the full burden of scope, 
at least one-half of the responsibility is taken from 
the shoulders of the specification man. Where 
this is a dual duty or given to the specification for 
some trades, he has more work. If full schedules 
are used and are prepared in the drafting room, 
he is relieved from “scope” worry on these trades. 
Firms that use standard typed forms are usually 
those that let the drawings or schedule handle the 
“where.” 

Albert Kahn of Detroit often has two or three 
men preparing specifications for the same job at 
the same time; each man, of course, takes a dif- 
ferent trade. First, they make careful notes of 
items to be included in all trades. Then trades of 
old specifications are culled over until chapters 
most nearly allied to the new work have been 
found, one from one job and one from another. 
These old chapters being used as a base, they 
bracket out the portions not used and insert small 
reference numbers where new items are to ap- 
pear. These reference numbers refer to longhand 
notes. Then the typing department makes three 
copies, the first being hard ribbon, the second 
the superiorgraph (similar to the Ditto) and the 
third the ordinary carbon copy. This is their 
final copy, but pages are re-written when plans 
change. In this manner plans and specifications 
are ready at the same time. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SPECIFICATION COMPILATION 


A—For large offices whose major practice involves much 
repetition in types of buildings: 

1. Longhand dummy, listing references to be copied 
from office standard specification, or card specifica- 
tions. (In New York City this might be the New 
York Building Congress Specification). 

2. Type double spaced dummy from above, on which 
changes, corrections and additions may be made. 
This to be carefully checked by job captain or head 
draftsman with drawings. 


3. Final copy. (If New York Building Congress, add 
printed sheets). 


B—For usual office with varied practice: 


1. Longhand dummy listing references to other office 
specifications, to standard specifications, to cata- 
logues, etc., by page and paragraph. New items may 
be written in full. Dictaphone may be used in place 
of this rough dummy. 


2. Typed double spaced dummy made from No. 1 on 
which all changes, corrections, omissions and addi- 
tions may be made. 


3. Final copy made from No. 2 
Epitor’s Note: The recommendations contained in this 
article were formulated as the result of a nationwide sur- 
vey, which included sixty representative architectural 
offices and fifteen contractors. See Mr. Sleeper’s article 
on “The Standard Specification.” pp. 237-240 in THe 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum for February, 1931. 
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STEEL, TERRA COTTA AND GLASS 


THE PROGRESS OF A NEW BUILDING 


v 


THE McGRAW-HILL BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


HOOD, GODLE 


HE McGraw-Hill Building is, in 

many ways, an unique one. It was 
planned to house all the activities of a 
large publishing business; and the re- 
quirements peculiar to these activities 
have formed the basis for the entire 
structure—in plan, section, and eleva- 
tion. No attempt has been made to treat 
the building as anything other than it 
is—a series of factory floors, varying 
in size only to conform to the zoning 
laws that require setbacks, and super- 
imposed to a height dictated by the 
economics of the project. 

The fenestration provides the great- 
est practical amount of daylight for all 
floors. The windows themselves are 
double-hung, without vertical muntins: 
and are set with no additional finish 
either on the exterior or interior. All 
columns, except those in the center of 
the building, are faced with 12 gauge 
steel, set 114 inches back from the face 
of the glazed terra cotta spandrels. 
(See page 624. ) 

Although architectural detail is lack- 
ing, color has been used extensively. 
The terra cotta spandrels and central 
columns are a fairly strong blue, shad- 
ing toward green, and are mat-glazed 
to avoid glare in the sunlight. Varia- 
tions in daylight intensity have made 
difficult a decision on the color of the 
steel column-facings, the mullions, and 
the window sash. After many samples 
had been tried—some of which are 
shown in the picture on this page—a 
dull, gray-green was chosen for the 
frames and mullions, and a reddish- 
brown, similar to the color of neutral- 
ized red lead, for the window sash. 
Both colors were chosen to harmonize 
with, but in no way detract from the 
stronger tone of the terra cotta. 
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Nyholm & Lincoin 


A view of the building from Eighth Avenue. On the 
opposite page is a detail from Forty-second Street 
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Views of the interior and exterior of a typical corner, Below are typical de- 
with sections through a window, at the right. Notice the tails of column, pier, 
simplicity of construction and the large daylight openings and corner constructions 
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THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON, ARCHITECTS 


XI. 


MATERIALS OF 


CONSTRUCTION 


H. R. DOWSWELL 
OF THE FIRM OF 
SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON 


N previous articles dealing with the Empire 

State Building, the organization, special fea- 
tures of construction, and the theory back of the 
general architectural design have been discussed 
It is proposed in this article to discuss in some 
detail the materials used in the construction of the 
Empire State Building and the considerations 
which led to their adoption. 

Mr. Shreve in his article on organization ex- 
plained that the Empire State Building was 
designed and constructed under the direction of 
a group functioning as a technical board or 
executive committee, composed of the architects, 
engineers, builders, representatives of the own- 
ers, and on special problems  sub-contracting 
material supply associates. Nowhere did _ this 
group function more efficiently than in the dis- 
cussions and investigations which preceded the 
final choice of the materials used in construction. 


FOUNDATIONS 

Since the sub-basement is excavated entirely 
in rock there were no unusual foundation prob- 
lems, the only precautions necessary being to 
determine that the character of the rock was 
satisfactory, and that there were no underlying 
beds or pockets of compressible material. 


WATERPROOFING 


Careful study was given to waterproofing of 
the sub-basement floor, and the walls of sub- 
basement and basement. Difficulties which would 
be encountered in locating and correcting an 
exterior waterproofing led to the adoption of an 
interior surface treatment. The sub-basement 
floor, the floors and walls of trenches and pits, 
and the walls of sub-basement and basement were 
therefore given a trowel coat of waterproof ce- 
ment mortar, 1” thick on the floors and 54” thick 
on the walls. The waterproofing on the floors 
forms the finished wearing surface. 
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GENERAL FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 

The architects and builders made careful analy- 
sis of the various types of floor construction 
available, and after considering all of the ele- 
ments—dead load and its effect on steel and 
foundations, construction, cost and 
facility with which piping and electric conduits 
could be placed—selected reinforced cinder con 
crete floor arches and fireproofing as the most 
satisfactory and economical. 


speed of 


WALL CONSTRUCTION 

The July, 1930, issue of THe ArcCHITECTURAL 
ForuM described the window-spandrel-wall de- 
tail and its relation to building progress. The 
choice of the materials involved in the design 
and detail of this treatment was the result of 
weeks of careful and exhaustive research. An 
all metal double hung window with steel win- 


dow stool and radiator hanger secured to the 


stool was chosen as the most satisfactory for this 
type of office building. The design called for an 
exterior spandrel-facing which would have the 
same general color value as the window, with a 
continuous trim framing the windows and 
spandrels. 

Sound construction called for a spandrel treat- 
ment which would eliminate or reduce the num- 
ber of joints, which in exterior walls, and span- 
drel walls particularly, have all too frequently) 
permitted the entry of driving rain. The desire 
to secure an impervious spandrel wall-facing, 
and the necessity for speed in construction de 
manded a material which could be erected inde 
pendently of the general wall construction. Metal 
offered the most satisfactory solution and since 
there were only 18 variations in a total of 5,704 
spandrels, a cast spandrel with integral ribs for 
attaching anchors, provided a rapid method of 
duplication. Cast aluminum was finally selected 
as the material which would meet the following 
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requirements : 

l. Large, one-piece units, free from warping 
readily ornamented, and offering consider- 
able latitude in texture and color. 
Lightness and consequent ease in handling 
and erection. 

3. Permanency and freedom from _ mainte- 

nance cost. 

Similar considerations were involved in the 
choice of a material for the trim with the added 
requirement that the color must be more nearly 
related to the adjoining stone. A second series 
of tests was set up and chrome-nickel steel with 
a highly polished finish was chosen. 


bo 





Cinder fill placed over 
concrete floor slabs, 
covering the under- 
floor ducts 


Conduits laid on wire 
mesh to be cast in 
the structural floor 
slabs 


Wire mesh being in- 
stalled on floor deck- 
ing, ready for con- 
duits and slabs 


Specifications and details were prepared in the 
architects’ office covering the rolling, polishing, 
fabrication, shipping, erecting and anchoring of 
these materials. In order to insure uniformity in 
the composition of the chrome-nickel steel, the 
specifications required that a test piece be cut 
from each sheet (there were approximately 
10,000 sheets required) and subjected to a 100 
hour salt spray test. The presence of rust on any 
test piece caused the rejection of the sheet from 
which that coupon had been cut. In order to re- 
move all foreign matter from the chrome steel, 
each section of trim was subjected to a 25 per cent 
nitric acid bath after fabrication, and then care- 
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fully wrapped and packed for shipment in card- 
board cartons. 

Details were carefully studied to simplify both 
shop work and erection. An adjustable steel 
bracket was evolved which could be used, with- 
out variation, for anchoring both the spandrels 
and trim to the structural steel spandrel beams. 
The trim is in one length for each of the typical 
stories, two lengths being used only when the 
story height exceeded the practical limitations of 
the chrome nickel sheets. Overlap connections 
between sections of steel trim with a clip on the 
back, provide for rigidity, alignment and 
expansion. 

The detail progress photographs reproduced in 
the July, 1930, issue of THe ARCHITECTURAL 
ForuM clearly illustrate the assembly. There was, 
however, another major problem involved,—the 
caulking of the joints between window frames, 
spandrels and trim, and between trim and ad- 
joining masonry. 

It was estimated that the caulking material 
would, between the extremes of summer and 
winter, be subjected to a range of temperature of 
at least 150° F. Furthermore the light color of 
the adjacent materials demanded a caulking com- 
pound approximating these materials in color. 
Sample sections of steel were made up, the 
joints caulked with various compounds and then 
subjected to temperatures ranging from several 
degrees below freezing up to two hundred. As 
a result of these tests, “Pecora” caulking com- 
pound was selected. The deeper joints were first 
partially packed with a picked fibre and then 
filled and pointed with the compound, using a 
pressure gun. 

Several interesting problems were encountered 
in the construction of the enclosing walls; these 
problems were due to the rapidity with which 
steel had to be fabricated and erected, the deci- 
sion to use stone for the exterior facing, the hous- 
ing of radiators and radiator branches within the 
wall thickness, and the extreme height of the 
building. The simplification of the spandrel 
steel, the method employed to carry the wall load, 
and the provision for radiator branches were 
clearly illustrated in the isometric drawing accom- 
panying the description of the window-spandrel- 
wall detail. 

Compression in structural steel has, in many 
tall buildings faced with stone, resulted in crack- 
ing and spalling of the stone facing. The prob- 
able reduction in the length of columns of this 
building due to wall loads was calculated, and 
pressure relieving joints were provided at inter- 
vals varying from one to three stories. It is in- 
teresting to note that although the steel columns 
have compressed to the full extent that was antic- 
ipated, there has been no cracking or spalling of 
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Metal trim head and spandrel anchored to structural 
steel spandrel beams by an adjustable steel bracket 





A close-up view of the brackets anchoring the trim 
and spandrel to the floor beams. See text opposite 


stone work. The pressure relieving joints con- 
sisted of two layers of sheet lead with a cor- 
rugated lead filler between. 

The one-piece aluminum spandrel facings, to- 
gether with the side spacing of horizontal joints 
in the stone facing (four stone courses per story ) 
and the almost total elimination of vertical stone 
joints, rendered spandrel waterproofing unneces- 
sary. Wall dampproofing might also have been 
omitted, but as an added precaution a trowel coat 
of mastic was applied on all exterior rough wall 
surfaces, except on the brick backing of metal 
spandrels. 
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Detail of assembly of window-spandrel-wall sys- Section showing flashing and roof construction. 


tem. See Architectural Forum p. 99, July, 1930 Cork, built-up roofing and tile form the latter 


ROOFING AND SHEET METAL 


The roofs throughout are covered with cork 
board insulation 1” thick, over which is placed 
a 4-ply high grade built-up roofing followed by 
6” x 9” vitrified promenade roofing tile. A vitri- 
fied tile base, 6” high, flush with the wall face 
forms the junction between all walls and roofs. 
Counter flashings on parapet walls carry through 
to within 1” of the outer wall face and on other 
walls extend entirely through and turn up 1” on 
the interior face. Base flashings extend onto the 
felt 4” and 8” vertically above the finished roof 
surface. All copings and other stones having 
exposed top joints have interlocking flashings 
built into the horizontal joint below, extending 
through the wall to within 1” of each face. All 
flashings are of 16 oz. copper and are concealed, 
except the flashings in connection with aluminum. 


CEMENT FINISH 

The finished floors, except in entrance hall, 
corridors, elevator lobbies, toilets, et cetera, are 
of cement, laid and scored in the usual manner; 
a special! covering laid over the finished floor sur- 
faces was used as protection and to insure proper 
curing. It was the general opinion of the group 
in authority that much of the crazing and crack- 


A trowel coat of mastic used for wall damp- : : ; ; . 
ing of cement floors is due to improper curing. 


proofing, except on brick backing of spandrels 
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Caulking between sill and top of outside metal 
spandrel; deeper joints first filled with fibre 


The usual practice of covering with sawdust or 
wood shavings, while satisfactory in theory, has 
not produced results. The floors were, accord- 
ingly, liberally sprinkled with water as soon as 
practical after finishing and then covered with a 
heavy prepared roofing—lapped and cemented at 
side and end joints. This covering not only kept 
the finished surfaces moist for weeks, and so in- 
sured proper curing, but also protected against 
stains and other damage. In addition to this pro- 
tection an integral color and hardener was used 
in cement treads, platforms and landings. The 
treads and platforms were also reinforced with a 
woven wire mesh. In general floor areas the 
floor finish was similarly reinforced where under- 
Hoor ducts or banks of electric conduits occur. 


HOLLOW METAL 

Steel bucks, frames, trim and hollow steel 
doors have been used for all interior openings 
except on the first floor. The buck and frame is 
combined, using No. 14 gauge steel with a No. 
18 gauge steel moulding clipped on. This ar- 
rangement retained the advantages of the usual 
combination buck, frame and trim, and at the 
same time achieved a finished result practically 


equal to the more costly cabinet trim that is being 


used extensively in such work today. 
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Rose Formosa marble panels and Estrellante 
trim showing junction of ceiling and light trough 
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Detail of steel combination buck and frame, held 
to be a saving over usual buck, frame and trim 





Radiator concealed in the wall thickness, occu- 
pies 6”, is shielded by imbedded metal front 
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Above, last side plate of chrome-steel ready for 
bolting on dome of mooring mast. See text op- 
posite for complete description. Below, the obser- 
vation level, just under the dome, showing the wind 
indicator on top and porthole for beacon. The 
observation floor level is enclosed in glass, and 
above is a platform with a chrome-steel parapet 
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MOORING MAST 

The general problems involved in the design and 
construction of the mooring mast have been dis- 
cussed by Mr. Clavan in a previous article. There 
were, however, a few problems involved in the 
choice of the materials which may be of interest. 

It was desirable that the outer covering be 
light in weight, relatively easy to fabricate and 
erect, able to resist the action of wind and rain, 
and capable of some variation in color. Alumi- 
num was finally selected as the material most 
nearly fulfilling these requirements; the design 
was worked out in plate, cast and extruded sec- 
tions, relieved with trim of polished chrome- 
nickel steel and panels of glass. 

The color of the aluminum plate and aluminum 
castings, which form the major part of the cov- 
ering, was obtained by “dust” blasting, this 
method being used in preference to “de-plating” 
so that, if desired, surfaces could be retouched 
after the erection had been completed. 

Rolled plate was used for the covering up to 
the base of the “wings.” Joints were covered 
with battens drawn up against elastic cement by 
means of screws through the face, and the entire 
assembly securely anchored to the structural 
steel frame. 

From the base of the “wings” upward cast 
aluminum was used. The castings are in large 
sections, some of them 58 square feet in area, 
cast with flanged joints. These flanges are but- 
tered with elastic cement, bolted together on the 
back, and in turn secured to anchors attached to 
the structural steel. 
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The selection of glass for the horizontal panels 
in the lower section and vertical panels on the 
four sides between the “wings” presented an un- 
usual problem. It is intended to illuminate these 
panels at night, by means of lights and reflectors 
back of the glass. It was desired however, to 
have the glass appear approximately white, dur- 
ing daylight. A model frame was erected above 
the 86th floor coping, and experiments were con- 
ducted using lamps of different wattages and 
many types of glass. Finally a ribbed wired glass 
was selected for the horizontal panels, and a pol- 
ished glass with an acid ground surface on one 
side for the vertical panels. 

Fireproofing of structural steel was not re- 
quired above the base of the wings. It was, 
however, considered desirable to avoid the neces- 
sity of repainting frequently the structural steel. 
Investigation indicated that a practically perma- 
nent protection could be obtained by spraying all 
the steel surfaces with asphalt emulsion followed 
by dry Portland cement. This method was adopted 
and extended to include the steel anchors and 
straps securing the aluminum to the steel frame. 


MARBLE 

An early decision was made to use marble on 
the floors and walls of all first floor entrance 
halls, corridors and elevator lobbies, and on the 
walls of lobbies and corridors above the first 
floor. It was not until the builders endeavored 
to buy this material that the problems involved 
in this selection became fully apparent. 

Hauteville marble with dark base and trim was 
chosen for the work above the first floor, but 
since the minimum fixed requirements called 
for 28,000 cubic feet and possible sub-dividing 
corridors of 10,000 cubic feet additional, it soon 
became apparent that the Hauteville quarries 
could not supply sufficient stock to keep up with 
the construction program, The choice was finally 
extended to include Rocheron which has some- 
what the same characteristics. Cardiff Green 
marble and Westfield were used for the dark base 
and trim. 

On the first floor the problem was entirely dif- 
ferent and much more difficult of solution. The 
design called for a black base with a highly dec- 
orative marble of two tones above. 

All of the contractors and importers of marble 
in New York were invited to assist. A very satis- 
factory selection was finally made, on what ap- 
peared to be a conservative delivery schedule, but 
before any commitment was made the architects 
requested the builders to send a representative to 
Europe to visit England, France and Germany 
and check the output of the quarries. The wis- 
dom of this was apparent when word arrived that 
the marbles selected could not possibly be laid 
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Aluminum and polished glass with acid ground 
surface used in vertical panels of the mast 





The horizontal ribbed wire glass panels being in- 
stalled in the section directly below the wings 


down in New York in sufficient time to meet the 
building needs. 

The final selection, made after confirmation as 
to output of the quarries, was Belgian Black base 
surmounted by a colorful combination of Estrel- 
lante and Rose Famosa. 

Colorful marbles are invariably unsound and 
consequently difficult to cut, transport and set. On 
the Empire State Building, it was felt that the un- 
usual height of the marble wall facing, some of 
which extends through three stories, demanded that 
every precaution be taken to insure permanency. 
It was accordingly decided to line completely the 
back of all Estrellante and Rose Formosa 
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marble facing with an absolutely sound material. 
Ozark Missouri Gray marble 7g” thick was ac- 
cordingly secured, with German cement, to the 
back of each piece of wall facing, and the double 
thick material set and anchored in the usual man- 
ner. The floor of these halls and corridors con- 
sists of a combination of Belgian Black, Levanto 
and Bois Jourdan, set with 3/16” thick nickel 
silver strips in all joints. The floors of the cor- 
ridors and lobbies above the first floor are of 
terrazzo with brass division strips; these strips, 
however, are of No. 12 gauge metal instead of 
the usual No. 20. 


ARCHITECTURAL METALS 


All of the first floor architectural metal work, 
which includes all building entrance doors and 
frames, show windows, exterior and interior shop 
entrances, and doors to elevators, was executed 
in polished aluminum with bronze, inlaid or ap- 
It was decided to adhere to the aluminum 


plied. 
alloy previously selected for the spandrels since 
this mixture was suitable for practically all meth- 


ods of fabrication. Sample sections of aluminum 
with bronze inlaid and applied, were subjected to 
salt spray tests in order to study the action be- 
tween these dissimilar metals. It was found that 
a film of Bitumastic enamel, cadmium plating or 
spar varnish interposed between the two metals 
was effective in preventing corrosive action. All 
aluminum and bronze surfaces in contact with 
each other were, therefore, coated before assem- 
bly with one of these materials, the choice de- 
pending upon the ease of application. 


GRANITE 

\ highly polished black material was desired 
as a base and trim at the building entrances, be- 
low show windows, and as a background for shop 
tenants’ signs. Polished black granite was con- 
sidered preferable to marble, and accordingly an 
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Brass expansion strips, No. 12 
gauge metal instead of usual No. 
20 embedded in floor fill ready for 
terrazzo 


exhaustive canvass was made of all possible 
sources of supply. The quantity and the time 
in which the material was required, together with 
the sizes desired, led to the selection of Swedish 
granite as the most suitable. 

All the materials used, in every part of the 
structure, represent the final choice of the group 
described at the beginning of this article as a tech- 
nical board. The realization of the amazingly rapid 
construction record, resulting in a completed 
structure scarcely twelve months after the setting 
of the first steel columns, is conclusive evidence 
of most unusual effectiveness of this combination 
of owner, architect and builder. 

The specifications setting forth material re- 
quirements and methods of construction followed 
the New York Building Congress recommenda- 
tions, and were set up in two parts, A and B. 
The New York Building Congress Standard 
Specification, Part B, was used throughout, ex- 
cept for special materials for which the Congress 
has not yet issued a standard specification. 


Section of ceiling showing concrete arch, asbes- 
tos covered ducts, metal lath and plaster coats 
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OUR 


EXPANDING VOCABULARY 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH IT? 


The accompanying paragraphs are from 
an address delivered recently in Chicago, 
at a meeting of the Producers Council 


BY 
LOUIS LA 


EMBERS of the Producers Council, The 
4 Architects Club, The Chicago Chapter, and 
the Illinois Society of Architects, and any other 
distinguished guests who may be present! ! It will 
be well to remember just where the responsibility 
for this party lies. The responsibility for your 
peace of mind, and body, rests with our hosts, the 
producers, who by their own confession have 
raised the standards of living in America to such 
dizzy heights. This dinner is but a by-product of 
their beneficence, and by no means indicates even 
faintly what they can do. Tonight we look upon 
them as men, almost as brothers; but tomorrow 
we shall recall them as symbols of those mighty 
forces which are deluging this continent, and the 
fringes of others, with an unending torrent of 
the products of human and mechanical ingenuity. 
Apparently they never sleep; so fascinated are 
they by the limitless contents of Pandora’s Box, 
the key to which they have thrown away. And 
like all insomniacs, they like company; and as 
these producers are producing what are currently 
called building materials they like to wile away 
their wakefulness by talking to architects. They 
think that they are doing a service to the architect 
by keeping him awake also. They don’t want him 
to dream his days away, as the lazy fellow would 
like. They want him to be up and doing—some- 
thing with their products. 


ONE SUBJECT DISCARDED 


I don’t know just why they aren’t monopolizing 
the talking tonight; and I was inclined to give 
them credit for some smoldering sense of fair 
play when Mr. Buchroeder offered to let me 
speak if I insisted on it. However, when Mr. 
Maynard suggested a subject for me, [ suspected 
a nigger in the wood pile—or rather in the steel, 
or asbestos pile, (very few members of the Pro- 
ducers Council think much of a good old fash- 
ioned material like wood). Mr. Maynard was very 
subtle about it. He insinuated that I might talk 
interestingly about “Modern Materials and Le 
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Style Moderne.” He didn’t say the “Modern 
Style’—that wouldn’t be fancy enough for the 
advertising fellows. “Le Style Moderne” sounds 
more intriguing. But I just couldn’t do it, and 
told him so. When I looked down the member- 
ship list of the Producers Council, and realized 
how much money the good old Common Brick 
Manufacturers Association has spent trying to 
inspire us with those quaint dilapidated English 
effects; how the Georgia Marble Company had 
tried to make every architect in America feel 
like another Phidias ; how helpful David Lupton’s 
Boys (I don’t know whether there are five or six 
of them) had been in imbuing us with the true 
spirit of the Cotswolds—it just didn’t seem right, 
somehow. 

Moreover, | figured I'd feel a little foolish— 
talking about windowless buildings, those un- 
fledged chicks of “Le Style Moderne,” before 
the militant representatives of the weatherstrip 
industry who had chipped in to pay for my 
dinner. 


ANOTHER SUBJECT ACCEPTED 

An architect should above all else be fair ; and I 
am proud to be able to state (without mentioning 
any names) that there are not only a good many 
fair architects scattered throughout the country, 
but possibly some even here in Chicago. It would 
mortify them very much to have one of their 
number commit a breach of tact, either by ap- 
pearing to condemn or condone the activities of 
any producer. The field of narrow partisanship 
we must leave to the producers themselves. It is 
their business to exalt the advantages of their 
own products to the exclusion of all others. So 
I have been constrained to reject Mr. Maynard’s 
title, and have chosen for my text a broader 
subject indicated by the phrase “Our Expanding 
Vocabulary.” 

You might conclude at first blush that this re- 
sounding phrase carried an implication of re- 
joicing; but blushing again, and glancing at the 
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subtitle, “What Shall We Do With It?” you 
may realize a faint suggestion of despair. My 
fellow architects will be quick to acknowledge 
the multiplication of their difficulties, consequent 
to the expansion of their vocabulary. But, of 
course, you producers, who are compiling our 
huge, unabridged, unexpurgated, and annually 
swelling dictionary, are convinced that you are 
engaged in a noble work. 


ACCUMULATION OF WORDS 

As a source of reference, an exhaustive lexicon 
possesses incalculable value. To the curious, its 
pages afford unending hours of fascinating, even 
of morbid study. Unpleasant people, with a mania 
for correct spelling and a taste for occult pro- 
nunciations, find in a dictionary authority with 
which to confute and embarrass their more ami- 
able betters. And, finally, the literary craftsman 
may use the dictionary as a quarry, or a grab- 
bag, from which to pick forth some nugget to 
make his prose glisten, if not like gold, at least 
like gilt or tinsel, or, stainless steel. So none of 
us can really decry the dictionary or its useful- 
ness. The most we can do is to shudder, and feel 
appalled at its ever increasing bulk. 

Time was when we got along pretty well by 
means of the sign language; courted, proposed, 
were accepted, wed—and even fed by means of 
it. Yet I am no such reactionary as to wish to 
turn back the hands of the clock that far. I can 


sense the painful processes by which the structure 
of language has been built up; and am sincerely 
respectful of its value—whether as an instrument 
for the expression of ideas, or, as Talleyrand re- 
garded it, as a means for the concealment of 
truth. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ VOCABULARY 


It is banal to say that words are the raw ma- 
terials of the poet’s art. It is no less banal to say 
that stone and steel, copper and glass, and all the 
multifarious knick-knacks which you producers 
control, or create, or synthesize are the raw ma- 
terials of the architect’s art. The poet’s vocabu- 
lary consists of words. The vocabulary of the 
architect consists of building materials, and an 
increasing number of alloys, amalgams, devices, 
and patented contraptions. Let us leave the poet 
for a while to his simple art of choosing, with 
fine instinct and discretion, just those few right 
words which may make his song a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. We must wrestle with a 
mightier problem than his, for we are caught in 
the mad whirl of progress. No salesman knocks 
at the poet’s door to sell him a new word—a 
word spelled in the phonetic manner. Progress 
passes him by, and concentrates all its fury on us. 

It is vain for us as architects to pine for the 
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dear dead days that are gone, as it would be vain 
for our children to lament the fact that geography 
is a tougher science now than it was in the days 
of Columbus because there is so much more of it. 
And yet, we would be less than human not to 
fret a little, and to question now and then the 
blessedness of the riches spread out for our using. 
We wince, but we try to go bravely on; and I 
know the obligation of a guest well enough not to 
cast any specific aspersions on the business of 
my hosts. We architects know that it takes a 
lot of nerve for you producers to offer us some 
of the things you make, and we want you to 
know that it takes a good deal of nerve for us as 
architects to specify them. A glance about any 
of our American cities today will give sufficient 
proof of both your and our temerity. 


RAPIDITY OF CHANGE 


What we have done with our expanding vo- 
cabulary stands (at least temporarily) for all men 
to see. What more we may do is the phantasm 
before which we, as well as all other men, shrink. 
Just now we are told that we hang upon the brink 
of change, and that the revelations of yesterday 
are as nothing to the revelations of tomorrow; 
that the inventions of tomorrow will mark the 
obsolescence of today. So it has ever been; but 
formerly our yesterdays were longer, and our 
tomorrows seemed further in the future. The 
perfection which we wooed seemed more static, 
more Junoesque than the jazz-mad sprite she now 
appears. 

Architecture is a venerable art. Slowly and 
painfully it has developed through the ages from 
the first rude shelters of primitive man’s devis- 
ing. Sticks and stones, mud, and the boughs of 
trees, these formed the vocabulary, or the palette, 
if you choose to put it that way, or the materials 
of the early artificers. Bigger sticks, heavier 
stones, finer mud, baked and moulded, stalks of 
sugar cane, gypsum (mud or stone), lime, cement, 
and a few metals are still the primary elements 
of the architect’s vocabulary. Looking backward 
across the centuries we are amazed at the master- 
pieces which have been formed out of four or 
five simple materials. For how many thousand 
years we do not know, there were no others. 
Glass came comparatively late and wrought magi- 
cal changes, though these may have been only the 
premonitions of still more magical ones to come. 
We need only to look backward across half a 
century to realize how Chaucerian our vocabu- 
lary was, compared with its Elizabethan, or rather 
its Hooverian effulgence today. And yet, as 
Edmond Spenser and Geoffrey Chaucer were no 
mean poets even when measured by the mighty 
Shakespeare,—working with his more flexible 
medium,—so too, I make bold to say, were 
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Phidias, Brunelleschi, and Christopher Wren no 
mean architects measured even by the shadow 
of the Empire State or the Palmolive Buildings 
—or by the accomplishments of a Frank Lloyd 
Wright, a le Corbusier, a Gropius, a Hood, or a 
Holabird. 


THE ESSENTIAL INGREDIENT 


For it matters not how few, or how many, 
colors a painter may use so long as they are 
blended and mixed with his own life’s blood. 
Nor does it matter much how few, or how many, 
are the component elements in a work of archi- 
tecture so long as they are compounded together 
with taste, discretion, integrity, and passion. But 
does it require a finer taste, a rarer skill, a surer 
integrity to thread one’s way through the mazes 
of our contemporary architectural vocabulary, 
than was required of our fathers to pick their 
way through their primitive primers? That’s a 
deep esthetic question; but if you want an off- 
hand answer, I'll say it does. 


“WHAT'S NOT IN A NAME?” 


In the first place the very nomenclature of their 
materials was simpler. Stone was stone not sheet 
rock, or gall-stone or carey-stone or peach 
stone; and oak was oak and nothing else. Lead 
was lead and not barytes. Slate was something 
God made, not something cooked in a still like 
homebrew. Paint was a generic term which 
everybody understood, not something ending in 
ex like sex. I have referred to Shakespeare as a 
competent poet, but I guess he wasn’t much of 
an advertising man. He asked “What’s in a 
name ?”—and said “A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” He fumbled that one. 
Perhaps like Homer he was nodding, at any rate 
he was far too conservative. You producers say, 
and perhaps you are right, “A building material 
by any other name than its right one will sound 
better.” You seem to say too that “A building 
material that looks like some other building ma- 
terial looks better than when it looks like itself.” 
At any rate, while you are bragging about metal, 
you call our attention to the skillful graining that 
makes it look like wood. You have quite a genius 
for imitating wood. Of course, you don’t try to 
deceive us. We’re friends; you let us into the 
secret—but who are you trying to deceive? The 
tricks of Thurston are child’s play compared to 
the illusions you perform. I don’t know whether 
marble, in that geologic age when it was soft, 
looked like rubber—but I’ve seen rubber that 
looked as much like marble as a horse-thief used 
to look like a deacon. I’ve seen sawdust that 
looked like travertine—clay that looked like gran- 
ite—asbestos that looked like slate; all kinds of 


samples that look like a million dollars and a 
good many really honorable materials that looked 
like Hell. 

Of course, masquerade parties are a lot of fun; 
but really, gentlemen, you keep us running around 
with our tongues hanging out. Truly, as pro- 
ducers, your ingenuity is beyond praise. You have 
made it possible for us as architects to achieve 
the most absurd and fantastic results. And your 
ingenuity is only surpassed by your fecundity. 
The spawning of the fishes is not more lavish 
than the spawning of your laboratories; and 
every little egg you lay has a trade-mark all its 
own. When we were younger, we used to marvel 
at the genius which christened the Pullman cars. 
That was back in the days of the underhand 
pitch, before the curved ball, to say nothing of the 
“spitter,” had been invented ; when life was really 
simple. Pullman cars have multiplied, but the 
naming of them no longer impresses us as such 
a great feat. With your trade-marks however, 
the case is different. They call for imagination 
of the highest order, an ear for euphony, a weird 
sense of the bizarre, an unerring intuition of the 
extent of human credulity, an enthusiasm for 
phonetic spelling, a passion for punch, and some 
other qualities that I am too polite to mention. 
In an incredibly short space of time you have 
enlarged the glossary of building terms a thou- 
sand-fold, and handed it to us. 


THE ART OF NAMING 


One cardinal virtue characterizes all or nearly 
all of the terms you have concocted ; the virtue of 
brevity. Most of your trade names look like cable 
addresses—so tense, so suggestive, so compact of 
the very essence of the product are they. Many 
of them are so reassuring, so finally right, that it 
would seem but inevitable that they should find 
their way into every sound specification. What 
client could ask for a better shingle than one 
called Fittite, unless he might be the client who 
asks for Weatherbest. They both sound fine and 
dandy, and no doubt they are. A product called 
No-void, or Ferro-bord, or Whalebonite, or Won- 
derlac, or Titelock, or Koverfloor, or Sunflex 
must sound to a harassed soul like an answer to 
prayer. And while I haven’t been subsidized to 
mention the American-Enameled Brick Company, 
their Am-En brick sounds like the last word in 
a reverent plea for beauty. But, of course, you 
can’t expect to find all the terms that sound fine 
in the same specification. 





TOO MUCH GOODNESS 


That’s what is meant by the phrase “an embar- 
rassment of riches.” How can one choose between 
ideals? I love a Never-Split Seat, but I love a 
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Sani-Seat no less; and when I come to a door— 
[ am palsied and unable to speak—for compari- 
sons between such superlatives as Miracle, Kli- 
max, and Kemi-Sealed, are too odious to bear. 
Many architects must feel the way I do; which 
accounts perhaps for those cabalistic words “‘or 
equal.” They are not so meaningless as they 
sound for when a man specifies an “Eternit roof 
or equal” what can he mean other than that he 


wants a roof which will last through all eternity ? 


AN INDEFINABLE ART 

Many people have attempted to define archi- 
tecture as succinctly as you have defined some of 
the products which go to make a perfect build- 
ing; but no one has succeeded. We all know that 
a work of architecture must combine the elements 
of usefulness and beauty; but we can’t think of 
just the right short and snappy word to cover 
the case. Perhaps it’s just as well. Perhaps ar- 
chitecture should remain the nebulous thing it 
is; a complex of steel and glass, of cement and 
stone, and insulating fibres; shot through with 
wires and pipes, an organism like man himself 
created, not only for material ends, but for some 
higher purpose. 

As man develops in character so will his ar- 
chitecture. Just now, it seems to me, man’s life 
is complicated as it never has been before. Science 
tantalizes him, piques his curiosity, promises him 
incalculable beneficences. The new knowledge of 
the past fifty years has gone to our heads like 
wine. We are faced with the terrific problem of 
using that knowledge intelligently, for the intel- 
ligent use of knowledge is even more important 
than knowledge itself. The truths that 
reveals to us are marvelous; the things you pro- 
duce may be excellent each in its proper place. 
The vocabulary you offer us is unlimited in its 
possibilities, but the use we make of it will be 
the ultimate test of its value. 

Our humanity is on trial no less than your ma- 
terials and our skill are on trial. It is true that 
we are compounding and evolving a modern ar- 
chitecture as our ancestors have always done in 


science 


their own necessity. But let us remember that we 
are men like them. We breathe and bleed, we 
love and aspire, we hunger and thirst much as 
they did. We are formed of tissues and juices ; 
our bones are calcide and marrow; nor are our 
ribs of steel rolled into standard shapes. 


THE QUESTION SURVIVES 

Much of our so-called modern architecture- 
“Le Style Moderne,” slick and smooth, shiny and 
sanitary as it may be, would seem to forebode a 
race of Robots; a race of metal men and women, 
with roller bearings, set in motion by a key or 
switch, lubricated by means of a can, dripping 


‘Texaco—or Socony or Mobiloil—instead of 


salty tears, or good old human sweat. Such a race 
is conceivable, such an architecture is: possible, so 
great are the potentialities of our mechanical 


prowess. I realize that I have not answered the 
questions which I have raised. “What shall we 
do with the machine and its products?” “What 
shall we do with our expanding vocabulary?” I 
have only indicated perhaps the confusion in 
which we are caught as we struggle with the 
building of our modern Towers of Babel—and 
[ am sure as my words continue to pour forth 
that you will heartily agree with the statement 
that “Silence is golden.” No, I am not sure, for 
there must be some among you who are strug- 
gling with the problem of acoustics. Maybe si- 
lence, even golden silence, is outmoded, and you 
feel that in these days of loud speakers and 
radios, no sound is so trivial, no noise so hideous 
or inapt that we can afford to lose it. The science 
that would conserve all unimportant sound is 
building up a vocabulary all its own. As yet the 
A’s seem to be the lead. I mean in the majority ; 
for who am I to make a choice among such 
master-mouthfuls as Acoustex — Acoustone — 
Rockoustile — Conico — Acoustolith — Sabinite 
—Acousticelotexico, and Ar-Ke-Tex ? 

Sut, gentlemen, let us remember, if we must 
go on producing, if we must go on designing, if 
we must speak, that “Words fitly spoken are like 
apples of gold framed in pictures of silver.” 








WALLS OF STEEL 
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The detention quarters of the Cuyahoga County 
Criminal Court Building in Cleveland, Ohio, 
planned by Warner and Mitchell, Architects, il- 
lustrate an admirable use of materials. The cell 
blocks are good examples of planning for econ- 
omy of space, construction and maintenance. 


Tee correlation of the detention quarters of 

the Cuyahoga County Criminal Court Build- 
ing is the result of a series of critical surveys 
which embraced the causes and effects of crime, 
rationalized the psychological study of criminal 
tendencies, and established a new standard for the 
confinement and segregation of delinquents. The 
hypothesis that everyone is potentially a criminal, 
but that no two individuals react emotionally in 
the same manner is the basis of the new standard. 
The detention quarters in this building have been 

; planned to provide practically for this variance by 
establishing a method of segregating inmates ac- 
cording to experience and to types of criminal 
delinquency. Once evolved, the plan determined 
the method of assuring confinement. Space 
economy, lowered maintenance and reduced per- 
prisoner cost of construction are, to a marked de- 
gree, the results of this modern scheme. 

The building now provides for 27 classes of in- 
mate segregation and 8 different types of confine- 
ment, with a total capacity of 525 prisoners. The 
addition of future cell blocks will increase the 
segregations to 31 and the capacity to 658. In 
general a day room system has been employed. 
Each cell block contains its own day room in addi- 
tion to the cells. Here the inmates read, write, 
converse and are fed. The system places them on 
a probationary or honor basis and allows them 
comparative freedom within a prescribed area and 
thereby improves the social conditions among 
them. Alimony cases, witnesses and first offenders 
are confined in small plastered rooms while dan- 
gerous prisoners are confined in individual cells. 

The following list explains the disposition of 
the various classes of prisoners. There are 13 de- 
tention cells, 68 single cells, 28 four person cells, 
18 six person cells, 12 eight person cells, 36 rooms 
for first offenders, space for 65 probate cases and 
27 hospital beds. (Two person cells are not used 
for moral reasons and odd numbers per cell are 
avoided for reasons of economy.) On the eighth 
floor there are two large two-story rooms now 
used as dormitories which can be converted into 
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An exercise court 


cell blocks if the need arises. Sixteen day rooms 
and four exercise courts complete the layout of the 
detention quarters. 

The ten upper floors of the building are devoted 
to the jail and detention groups. The fourth floor 
or first jail level contains, in its west wing, the 
booking, search and delousing facilities, detention 
cells, attorneys’ consultation rooms and detectives’ 
viewing room. The center and front portions of 
this floor are occupied by the sheriff and_ his 
assistants. The north and south wings contain cell 
blocks and four exercise courts to which prisoners 
may be taken for air and sunshine and at the same 
time be securely confined. The exercise courts are 
enclosed by impenetrable walls 13 feet high 
with steel bar and heavy wire mesh grating over 
the top. Different types of cell blocks, including 
single cells, four, six or eight person cells, alimony 
cases, witnesses and male first offenders occupy 
the remaining space on this floor. The fifth and 
sixth floors contain additional units of the same 
general character ; the seventh floor is reserved for 
future cells and a small laundry for female prison 
ers and the eighth floor is devoted to hospital 
wards, operating and sterilization rooms, doctors’ 
and nurses’ offices, etc. The kitchen and its ser 
vices are located on the ninth floor and the tenth 
is at present virtually an open exercise court, but 
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—T8G wens parE ~ d Above is a view of a typical guard’s 
sa | | corridor, showing the locking device 
GUARDS PRISONED'S | by which any door in the cell row 
may be opened, closed, and locked at 
will in either position. The section 
at the left is through a series of jail 
floors and shows the location of the 
various corridors, the cells them- 
selves and the general type of con- 
struction 
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W hite Studio 


with care for additional cells in the future. Special 
elevators connect all of the jail departments to 
the receiving station on the ground floor. 

A typical cell block consists of a visitor's lobby, 
safety vestibule, guards’ corridor (inaccessible 
from any other), prisoners’ corridor connecting 
the cells with the day room, utility corridor and 
the cells proper. In the morning the prisoners are 
transferred from their cells to the common room 
where they spend the day. This allows the atten- 
dants to inspect and clean the cells, the day room 
being serviced at night after the prisoners have 
been returned to their cells. The mechanical, 
manually operated locking device, located in the 
safety vestibule, is so constructed that any door, 
all doors, or any combination of doors may be 
opened, closed, and locked either open or shut, at 
will from the control box. 

Utility corridors at the backs of the cell blocks 
have grating cat walks constructed of flat steel 
bars laid on edge and are, in effect, shafts through 
which foul air is exhausted from adjacent cells. 
They allow mechanics to gain access to all utilities 
including plumbing and electrical outlets and yet 
permit no contact with any prisoner. 

Steel, brick, cement and glass were combined 
in the construction of the jail and detention sec- 
tion of the building in a manner which makes it 
practically “escape proof.’ These materials were 
selected primarily because of their utilitarian and 
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Bull pen detention cells on the first jail floor 


economical qualities. The cell blocks are three tiers 
high and are structures within themselves. They 
present a trussed, riveted and interlocked mass of 
plates, angles, bars and other steel shapes as re- 
quired, each tier supporting the one above it, the 
weight of the whole mass being carried to the 
foundations by interior columns. 

The cell construction is such that a practically 
smooth, uninterrupted steel wall and ceiling sur- 
face is attained. All rivet heads are countersunk 
flush with wall and ceiling plate surfaces. The 
lavatory recess in each cell has rounded corners ; 
and lavatory and toilet fixtures are push-button 
controlled. Bunks are constructed of angle sec- 
tions and inter-woven flat bands of No. 18, 1” 
wide steel, riveted at each end to the angles to 
form a 4” x 4” mesh. The bunks are hinged and 
may be folded up out of the way when not in use. 

All main cell fronts are composed of 7%” hex- 
agonal vertical bars 4” on center which intersect 
2%" x 4%” x 5%” channel bar horizontals. The cell 
fronts are riveted to the steel plates at the ceiling 
and the bottom end of every third or fourth bar 
extends through the finish cement floor and is con- 
nected to a steel plate anchored into the concrete. 

The prisoners’ only contact with outsiders is a 
visible and audible one, made possible by a spe- 
cially constructed “audible window.” A sheet of 
3g” thick, non-shatterable glass, removable only 
from the corridor side is used in these openings 
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A steel lined day room 


and is held rigidly in place by bronze clips. An 
air space between the glass and the steel frame, 
thus created, permits conversation between prison- 
ers and visitors. This arrangement was devised 
to prevent passage of narcotics or tools. 

Light boxes, for the illumination of the main 
cells, are mounted behind the back wall of the cells 
in the utility corridor. The cell sides of the light 
with 
securely fastened from behind so that they cannot 


boxes are covered lenses of wire glass, 


be removed by prisoners. 
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Shower stall details 


Day room furniture and benches in the shower 


rooms are made of heavy steel plate, and angle 
sections are securely anchored to the floor or riv- 
eted to the cell walls. 

A steam system supplies the heat for the build- 
ing, and univents have been installed under the 
windows in the guards’ corridors as the major part 
of the ventilating system. Exhaust fans at the 
roof above the utility corridors remove foul air. 
Wherever a vent occurs, it is protected by tool- 
proof steel plate, pierced to form a grille. 
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One of the two open-air courts on the first jail floor 
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SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION OPERATIONS 


WILFRED W. BEACH 


CHAPTER 26—PAINTING AND VARNISHING (Continued) 


ARIOUS inert carriers (“extenders”) are to 

be found in ready-mixed paints, some of 
which may add to their excellence, some merely 
conduce to cheapness. Among the extenders are 
gypsum, silica, certain silicates, diatomaceous earth 
(pulverized shells), fuller’s earth (china clay or 
kaolin), whiting, asbestine, permanent white, talc, 
etc. Since it would be extremely difficult for a 
superintendent to determine which or what per- 
centages of these are incorporated in a given 
paint, and whether such admixture improves or 
merely tends to cheapen the product, the spec- 
ification writer can only beg the question and, if 
he specifies a ready-mixed paint, be guided by 
previous experience or by the general reputation 
of the maker. The advantage in either case is 
that he should thereby get what he wants with- 
out depending upon his own knowledge of what 
constituents make the best paint, or how they 
should be combined. There is the further ad- 
vantage of machine-mixed paint over that mixed 
by hand; that the latter can never be as thor- 
ough, 


STANDARD FOR PRIMING COAT 


However, for the superintendent who needs 
a primary education in the mixing of paint “on 
the job;” standard specifications for exterior 
priming coater (suitable also for inside work) 
call for a composition containing 25 to 30 per 
cent of white lead paste, 60 to 65 per cent of 
raw linseed oil, and 10 to 12% per cent of 
turpentine; for succeeding exterior coats, about 
20 per cent of white lead paste, 10 per cent 
of zinc white paste, 65 per cent of raw linseed 
oil, and 5 per cent of turpentine. In cold weather, 
the painter slightly increases the ratio of turpen- 
tine to oil, or adds a small amount of japan 
drier, about % pint per gallon of oil. The fore- 
going is for white paint. If other pigments are 
introduced (in other than the priming coat), 
the percentages of lead and zinc are diminished 
accordingly, the ratio between the solid and the 
vehicle remaining as stated. Here no account 
has been taken of the introduction of extenders, 
since these are rarely mentioned in such a spec- 
ification; though they and the machine-mixing 
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are the chief reasons that a painter can buy a 
good ready-mixed paint cheaper than he can 
mix it himself. “It is practically impossible to 
get a perfectly smooth paint by hand mixing.” 
Extenders or inert carriers figure more or less 
in all proprietary (ready-mixed) paints, the 
formule for which are presumably trade se- 
crets, jealously guarded. As an example, how- 
ever, of a specification for a paint containing an 
extender, we have that of the War Department 
for “Exterior Cantonment Paint,” which calls 
for 64 per cent pigment and 36 per cent liquid ; 
the pigment consisting of 42 per cent white lead, 
33 per cent zinc oxide and 25 per cent of com- 
bined tints and silicates (aluminum or magne- 
sium); the liquid to be 20 per cent raw lin- 
seed oil, 40 per cent menhaden or soya-bean oil, 
and 40 per cent combined drier and_ volatile 
mineral spirits. There follows a statement of 
the chemical composition of the two substitute 
oils. 

Thus, one finds the entire field of paint and 
varnish information to be a con pilation of what 
ingredients are supposed to produce the _ best 
coverings ; then the substitutes for these approved 
ingredients, of every degree of excellence,—and 
the opposite. We have discussed the basic pig- 
ments and their extenders. The scope of color- 
ing pigments embraces the entire gamut of the 
spectrum, both in oil and water colors (dis- 
temper), and all their combinations and permu- 
tations, the stock in trade of the master painter. 
These tinting colors vary greatly in price and 
degree of excellence; and hence nearly all the 
good ones are found in competition with cheaper 
substitutes, some of which fade or change color 
or affect the paint body, or are otherwise del- 
eterious. One learns by investigation and ex- 
perience wherein to discriminate. The subject 
is too vast for detailed treatment in these pages. 





LINSEED—THE BEST BINDER 


Linseed oil is derived from flaxseed and is 
marketed as “raw” and “boiled,” each of which 
has its proper place in the paint and varnish 
industry. This vehicle provides the “binder” 
which, in hardening, forms a more or less elas- 
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tic film, the durability of which is the measure 
of the life of the coating. Linseed oil is recog- 
nized as the best of all binders,—also the most 
expensive. Its hardening is not drying, in the 
ordinary sense, but, rather, the completion of 
its oxidization. For this reason, the skin that 
forms on paint and oil left exposed in open cans 
should always be removed, never stirred in, as 
it is not readily solvent. Raw oil is thinner and 
slower in drying than boiled oil, hence more pen- 
etrating when used as a filler on a porous sur- 
This penetrative quality is increased by 
heating, in which condition it is an ideal filler 
for wood floors intended for hard usage, since 
the hardened film embraces the entire outer sur- 
face of the wood to a depth of 1/16 of an inch 
or more. Raw oil is lighter in color than the 
boiled, the latter is “bleached” (which 
renders it more extensive and less desirable) ; 
therefore the raw is used in all light colored paints. 
Boiled oil saponifies when exposed to the weather 
more readily than raw oil, and hence conduces 
to “chalking” of a paint film, for which reason 
some makers use raw exclusively for exterior 
paints. Boiled oil has the advantages of a 
heavier body, quicker-drying, Linseed oils are 
of varying degrees of purity and excellence. If 
his specifications call for the best procurable, 
the superintendent must make himself a com- 
petent judge by securing samples and prices in 
the local market. 

The chief competitor of linseed oil is China wood 
oil, an extract of Chinese tung nuts. Commer- 
cially, this oil is either raw or treated; but its 
drying features are the reverse of those of lin- 
seed, the raw drying too rapidly and with an 
elastic film; and hence only the treated tung oil 
is employed in the paint industry. It is much 
used, in combination with linseed, in making 
varnish, enamel and cement floor paint. Other 
vegetable drying oils, more or less used in the 
manufacture of paint and varnish, are derived 
from the seeds of hemp, poppies, and sunflowers 
and the soya bean. Menhaden oil is a fish ex- 
tract, used in exterior paint because of its good 
drying and weather-resisting qualities—and its 
Only odorless menhaden oil should 
be admitted, if use of fish oil is deemed per- 
missible. 


face. 


unless 


cheapness. 


TURPENTINE AS A THINNER 

Turpentine (the painter’s “turps’) has long 
been the chief of the volatile thinners or solvents, 
though it is being rapidly superseded by the 
heavier naphthas, known as “oleum spirits.” 
Turps is obtained from several varieties of conif- 
erous trees throughout the world, our supply 
being derived largely from the pines of the 
southeastern states, where the sap or balsam is 
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drained from cuts in the bark, collected and 
distilled. Krom this is produced the clear spirit 
or oil of turpentine and a residue known as 
rosin. Pine balsam is also found in sawdust, 
stumps, etc., in sufficient quantity to warrant dis- 
tillation into a product known as “wood tur- 
pentine,” which, when properly refined, is con- 
sidered a permissible substitute for true turps. 
Unlike linseed oil, turps eventually dries out, 
evaporates, its function having been to add to 
the workability and covering capacity of the 
paint. Other volatile agents are naphtha, ether, 
alcohol, banana oil, etc. Gasoline and benzene 
are also used, but are taboo with nearly all ar- 
chitects, though benzine is sometimes permitted 
for thinning paste filler, for which quick dry- 
ing is essential. These petroleum and coal tar 
derivatives are exceedingly inflammable, and 
their use carefully circumscribed; it is generally 
legally restricted and also controlled by insurance 
rules. The use of alcohol as a painter’s medium is 
confined chiefly to shellacs and to shellac var- 
nishes. It may be grain (ethyl), denatured 
or wood (methyl), or any of these com- 
bined, such as the No. 1 standard of the Internal 
Revenue Department, which consists of 100 gal- 
lons of grain alcohol to 5 gallons of approved 
wood alcohol. The latter varies greatly in qual- 
ity, and hence its use is not permitted, except as 
such an adulterant. 


TYPES OF DRIERS 


A drier (or dryer) is “any substance added to 


a paint to increase its drying quality. It may bea 
liquid, such as japan, or a dry material, as oxid of 
lead, oxid of manganese, burnt umber or sugar of 
lead.” (Century Dictionary). Oil driers in paint 
are combined with the linseed oil. This is prop- 
erly done in a heated state, which produces our 
so-called “boiled oil,” though it is not actually 
boiled. If the driers are combined cold, “bung- 
hole oil,” an inferior product, is produced. 

There are two distinct covering materials in 
common use, both known as “japan.” One, which 
is properly called “black japan” or “japan lac- 
quer,” is a hard black varnish applied to metal, 
and is derived from asphaltum. Japan, proper, 
(japan drier) “is a light colored brownish-yellow 
liquid, of about the consistency of varnish, made 
by cooking gum shellac with linseed oil in a var- 
nish kettle. Litharge or some similar material is 
usually added to quicken the drying of the re- 
sulting japan. It is cooked down, cooled and 
thinned with turpentine.” (Century Dictionary. ) 
Whereas oil driers are combined in the paint 
in the making, japan may be introduced at the 
job, and this is considered admissible, in proper 
quality and quantity. 

From all of which, it can readily be compre- 
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hended that the various combinations of the tore- 
going (and other) ingredients may be infinite in 
number ; also that, once a painter starts messing 
with his materials at the job, no inspector can 
have definite knowledge of what he is introduc- 
ing or producing, except as he was limited in the 
items he was authorized to bring on the premises. 
There is even a right and a wrong way to stir 
paint. It should be done with a clean paddle and 
with but little free oil at a time. If the can is 
newly opened, the bulk of the oil should be 
poured off of the settled solids, which should 
be thoroughly stirred, and the oil poured back a 
little at a time and stirred in, but no additional 
oil be introduced unless called for. If a super- 
intendent is to exercise any control over the make 
of painter’s materials, the architect specifies that 
these shall all be brought to the building ‘in 
original packages, bearing the maker’s name and 
brand,” and that all containers shall be opened 
in the presence of the superintendent. 
A WIDEAWAKE SUPERINTENDENT 
Specifications for our school building con- 
tained this clause and also stipulated what makes 
and brands of paint and varnish materials were 
to be used for each purpose in each location. The 
subcontract for the painting and varnishing was 
let to a local concern which requested permis- 
sion to substitute brands regularly carried in its 
own stock. These were of dubious quality, and 
hence the architect insisted upon use of the goods 
called for. As the time approached for the be- 
ginning of this work, the boys’ gymnasium was 
designated as a paint room, into which the de- 
livery of wood trim was directed. Thither also 
the painter sent his first instalment of sealed 
cans and kegs, which were duly inspected and 
found “o. K.” by the superintendent. He had been 
warned that the painter might try to “put some- 
thing over,” and hence was watching him closely. 
An hour after the truck left, the superintendent 
returned to the paint room and found the paint 
foreman and an assistant busily opening the vari- 
ous cans, apparently regardless of whether they 
were for immediate use or not. Their only ex- 
planation was that “it was customary” to do so, 
and they seemed surprised when the superintend- 
ent stopped them and made a record of each can 
opened. No empty containers had been brought 
in, nor had any brushes or other implements been 
delivered. The superintendent kept his eye open 
for the second appearance of the painter’s truck. 
It did not return, but another arrived at 7 o’clock 
the following morning and unloaded several mis- 
cellaneous cans, some full and some empty, all 
open. The full cans all bore the requisite labels. 
but noticeably misused. As these various items 
were being deposited outside the locked paint 
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room, the paint foreman came in, but was pre 
vented from unlocking the paint room until the 
arrival of the general foreman, when they and 
the superintendent entered together. As the latte: 
suspected, all of the containers that had been 
delivered the previous day had been opened and 
the labels removed. Thereupon, the superintend 
ent told the general foreman to take back the key 
from the paint contractor and to remove from 
the premises all the material he had delivered, 
there being no way of identifying it. There was 
much expostulation trom the foreman, and. still 
more when his employer arrived; but the arch 
tect’s man stood his ground and later received 
full backing from headquarters. The architect 
refused to allow that subcontractor to proceed, 
and hence another was located who was willing 
to do as agreed. Some delay resulted, but there 
was excellent cooperation from the start, and the 
superintendent was well repaid for having caught 
the attempted cheating in its inception. 

This is not an exceptional case, though an in- 
spector generally looks for something less crude 
and not quite so early in the proceedings, if a 
painter is inclined to swindle. His opportunities 
for so doing are legion. Some have been known 
to boast that no superintendent is smart enough 
to catch them, which is an excellent reason fo1 
limiting one’s painting to responsible contractors. 
Some architects appreciate this so keenly that 
they favor giving the work outright to painters 
they know are to be trusted, and letting them se 
lect their own materials. This is frequently done 
with high class finishing and decorating 
tracts, much to the relief of the superintendent 
Others stipulate that “the Contractor undertaking 
this work, thereby avers that he can produce 
first class work with the materials and by the 
methods specified, and that he will not attempt to 
cover any material not in fit condition to receive 
such covering, but will notify the proper party 
regarding it. This Contractor will be held to 
produce satisfactory work within the terms of 
this specification, without excuse.” 


CHECKING THE FINISHES 

The superintendent should receive from the 
architect a sample of each kind of finish that is 
to be applied, and must see that these are properly 
matched ; also that the specified number of coats, 
and the required rubbing or other treatment are 
provided. He also sees that the painter provides 
drop cloths and other protection, where and as 
needed. An excellent means for keeping track 
of the number of coats of paint used is to have 
the color of each coat sufficiently different from 
the next preceding to show plainly, not only that 
another coat is being applied, but that it is cover- 


con 


ing well. 
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In addition to the paint materials that have 
been described, the superintendent must familiar- 
ize himself with a long list of interior finishes, 
some of which, such as varnish, have exterior 
uses also. Materials for these finishes include 
shellac, lacquers, fillers, stains, oils, varnishes, 
waxes, etc., as well as the paint constituents. 

Enamels are paints in which varnish is used 
as the vehicle, giving a gloss, dull or semi-gloss 
finish, as desired; presumably smoother, harder 
and better wearing than ordinary paint. Tur- 
pentine is introduced to dull the finish, to the in- 
tended degree. Enamels may contain any of the 
various inert-extenders used (with due caution) 
as in other paint; and are applied in several coats 
as specified. Enamels flow smoothly under the 
brush and can be made to cover well in two coats 
over the primer; but, for best results, enamel is 
applied in thinner undercoats of paint or flat 
enamel, three or more coats between the primer 
and the finish coat. 


THE USE OF LACQUER 

The general use of lacquer as an interior fin- 
ishing material is less than ten years old, and 
hence it is, to a certain extent, still in an experi- 
mental stage. Prior to 1921, a film of lacquer 


was so thin that its only use in building construc- 
tion was as a protective coating for fine hardware 
and the like; but now we have heavy-bodied lac- 
quers, both clear and pigmented, for all sorts of 


interior uses, to be applied by brushing, spraying 
or dipping (but strictly as intended by the manu- 
facturers). 

Lacquers are composed of nitrocellulose, resins 
(both synthetic and natural), plasticizers, pig- 
ments (if desired), and solvents. Nitrocellulose 
gives toughness, strength and durability to the 
film, whereas the resin content imparts gloss and 
adhesion, Elacticity results from the presence of 
the plasticizers. The solvents, chief of which is 
butyl acetate, simply act as a means for applica- 
tion. As soon as the lacquer is applied, the film 
begins to set, due to evaporation of the solvents. 
No oxidization takes place, as is characteristic of 
paint film. 


LACQUER SURFACE PREPARATION 


Surfaces intended to receive a lacquer finish 
must be even more carefully prepared than for 
paint, varnish or enamel, because lacquers do 
not dry uniformly on surfaces carrying grease, 
oil or rust. Special undercoats should be used 
under lacquer, since regular paint undercoats are 
affected by the action of the lacquer solvents. 

A large percentage of all interior wood trim 
is finished in natural color, treated to bring out 
the grain to best advantage, or stained in an ef- 
fort to make it more attractive, or match other 
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work. Most hardwoods and some softwoods are 
finished in this manner, with a varnished, lac- 
quered, oiled or waxed surface. Preparatory to 
this finishing, it is necessary to apply the stain 
(if any is required) and to fill the pores of the 
wood, in order to provide a smooth, solid foun- 
dation for the finish. Prior to the application of 
the stain or filler, the surface to be treated must 
be clean, smoothly sandpapered, and free from 
dust. All nail heads must be properly set, as 
was explained in the chapter on Finish Car- 
pentry. These are to be puttied after the staining 
and filling, so that the oil in the putty will not 
discolor the surrounding wood. Woods are open- 
or close-grained, and hence need fillers suited to 
their texture. Among the open-grain hardwoods 
are oak, ash, walnut, chestnut, rosewood, and 
mahogany. Close-grain hardwoods are beech, ma- 
ple, birch and cherry. The softwoods, fir cypress, 
gum, redwood, poplar (whitewood ), spruce, hem- 
lock and the various pines, are also called close- 
grained. These latter either for trim or floors, 
if to have natural finish, demand oil stain, as acid 
stains would raise their grain. Hardwoods take 
oil, acid or aniline stains. Aniline stains are to 
be had either in oil or spirit solvents, are clear 
colors, without pigment, and are very penetrating. 
The spirit stains (cut with alcohol) are seldom 
used because of the extreme difficulty in applying 
them evenly, and because of their tendency to 
“bleed,” or work up into the filler and discolor it. 
“Acid” stains are, perhaps, most used, and are 
made by dissolving dyes in water or kindred sol- 
vent. Oil stains are pigments ground in oil, us- 
ually linseed, and reduced with turpentine, or 
some similar penetrating vehicle. 


STAINING OPEN-GRAINED WOOD 
Specifications for staining open-grained wood 
call for its being first “sponged with cold water, 
and when thoroughly dry, sanded with No. 00 
sandpaper ; after which (an approved) acid stain, 
in shade selected, shall be applied and, when dry, 
the surface again sanded as before.” Then fol- 
lows the filler (paste filler for open-grained 
woods and liquid for the close-grains). Paste 
fillers are composed of finely powdered silica 
(silex) and quick-drying varnish, slightly re- 
duced with turpentine for better working. 
Cheaper bases than silex are used in some fil- 
lers, but silex is preferred. It is applied with 
stiff brushes, and the surplus removed after a 
few moments with rags or burlap. All brushing 
or rubbing is across the grain, as it would other- 
wise tend to draw the filler out of the pores. 
Liquid fillers are variously composed, either a 
thinned paste filler or with other base, mixed with 
linseed or gloss oil. Gloss oil is a cheap prepara- 
tion of rosin and naphtha, and is not looked upon 
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with favor by architects. “All kinds of pigments 
have been used (in liquid fillers), but the most 
satisfactory are either asbestine or china clay on 
account of the property these pigments have of 
remaining in suspension. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the general run of liquid fillers has de- 
teriorated, a few of the best manufacturers are 
producing goods for this purpose which really 
have quality. These goods are necessarily made 
so that they dry very hard and firm, carry suf- 
ficient pigment so as to fill the pores to a certain 
extent, and give a surface which is very non- 
absorbent and over which the varnish may be ap- 
plied in such a way as to have a good full body 
and luster. This class of materials is not recom- 
mended for use on floors or for exterior purposes, 
on account of its extremely hard nature, yet for 
certain purposes, it serves in a very favorable 
way.” (R. W. Lindsay in the article previously 
mentioned.) For the sake of economy, stains 
are sometimes combined with liquid filler, but 
such procedure is not recommended. Exceptions 
to this are the stains used for shingles, etc., chiefly 
as preservatives, with creosote or other oil added. 
These are in various colors and have sufficient 
body to partly obscure the grain of the wood. 
They are much used where a weathered effect in 
the wood is desired. See mention of shingle- 
dipping in Chapter 20, Roofing and Sheet Metal 
Work. 


IT PAYS TO INSIST 


An instance of the sort of problem which some- 
times confronts an architect is that of one whose 
superintendent was making a trip each forenoon 
to a residence job. One afternoon, the owner 
telephoned the architect that shingle-dipping had 
started at noon, but that the expected odor of the 
specified creosote was missing, being replaced by 
a distinct aroma of gasoline. This the contractor, 
who was having his own laborers do the dipping, 
explained by saying that he was using what the 
supply house sent. This happened to be a concern 
for which the same architect was designing a large 
warehouse. Disregarding this, he ordered the 
misused stain removed and replaced by what was 
specified, without dilution. He quickly received 
a ‘phone call from the outraged dealer who de- 
manded to know his reason for discriminating 
against a remunerative client. He explained, but 
the explanation appeared to be far from satisfy- 
ing. Now, it happened that the man who ex- 
postulated was not the partner who had employed 
the architect for their warehouse, but who had, 
in fact, patronized a competitor on several occa- 
sions. Two years later, however, the same paint 
dealer approached the “stiff-backed” architect re- 
garding the design of a pretentious suburban 
home. The latter, surprised, protested that he 
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dishked taking a client away from a_ friendly 
brother practitioner. But the other insisted and 
gave as his reason that he preferred for his own 
work a man who compelled contractors to live up 
to their specifications regardless of any pressure 
that might be brought to bear. “Bread cast upon 
the water” does sometimes return, with profit. 


SHELLAC AS A FILLER 

Shellac, cut with alcohol, was the original filling 
material, and is still so used, especially as a pore- 
sealer for softwoods, such as fir, pine, spruce, etc., 
under either varnish or enamel. ‘White pine and 
poplar are not often varnished because their grain 
is not attractive. Hard or yellow pine and cypress 
are filled with pitch or gum to such an extent that 
it is very difficult to make surface coatings adhere 
to them. In extreme cases it may be necessary 
to treat the surfaces of these woods with benzol, 
solvent naphtha, or turpentine just before the ap- 
plication of the paint or other coatings. These 
materials tend to dissolve the gum or resin enough 
to increase the adhesion of the paint.” *The same 
may be considered true of other very resinous 
softwoods. Shellac is an orange-colored resin, 
refined from lac, which is an East Indian product, 
extracted by an insect from the twigs of trees. 
l‘or use, it is cut with denatured alcohol, or with 
grain alcohol, to which 10 per cent of wood al- 
cohol has been added. Shellac is also to be had 
in bleached form, called white shellac, to be used 
where the color of orange shellac is undesirable. 

Varnish is applied in successive coats over the 
shellac or other filler. It is a liquid coating, com- 
posed chiefly of resin dissolved in a drying oil, 
to which a volatile thinner and a drier are added. 
Rosin is substituted for all or part of the resin 
in cheap varnish. It is important that the super- 
intendent should have a clear idea of the differ- 
ence between these two gums. Resin is the 
solidified sap or balsam of various trees, and is 
found in a fossil state in the ground, in several 
countries. It is from this fossil resin that the best 
varnishes are made. Rosin is the residue left by 
the distillation of turpentine from pine tree sap. 
Lac is a form of resin, hence shellac is a spirit 
varnish, in contrast with the oil varnishes just 
defined, which latter are generally meant by the 
term “varnish.” Incidentally shellac and varnish 
can both be adulterated by the use of rosin, which 
is taboo with all architects. The various resins, 
named according to the localities from which they 
are derived, vary in cost and in the elasticity, hard- 
ness and durability which they produce in the 
varnish coats into which they enter. Thus, manu- 
facturers offer different varnishes for different 
services, for interior and exterior finishes and 


*W. C. Huntington in “Building Construction.” 
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for floors. Unless an architect feels warranted in 
compelling his finishers to submit their varnishes 
to chemical tests, he either specifies them by 
maker’s name and brand, or calls for grades that 
will produce the desired results. In the first 
instance, the containers provide the evidence of 
what is supplied; but, in the last case, the super- 
intendent must exercise his own judgment, either 
by knowledge of the brand, or the price paid, or 
by other information obtained from the supply 
house. But many painters deal in paints and var- 
nishes, and hence their statements on the point 
would hardly be deemed the best evidence. One 
learns, therefore, to depend more upon the char- 
acter of the contracting painter and the work he 
produces, than upon other factors. 


DRYING OILS 

The drying oil in better varnishes is the best 
of linseed, though tung oil (China wood oil) is like- 
wise so used. Again quoting Mr. Lindsay, “China 
wood oil has two important properties which are 
not found in linseed oil. A varnish made with 
China wood oil will be very much more water- 
proof than that made with linseed oil. In the 
second place, China wood oil has the property of 
causing the varnish to harden very much more 
quickly than when linseed oil is used. These two 
properties make China wood oil a very important 
and essential feature in certain classes of var- 
nishes. On the other hand, linseed oil produces 
in a varnish greater elasticity, fuller body and 
luster, and better flowing properties than can be 
obtained with China wood oil.” From which he 
concludes that linseed oil is more desirable in out- 
door or “spar,” varnishes, but that, “in design- 
ing a floor varnish, we must of course look to the 
China wood oil for our waterproofness and, to 
a considerable degree, for our hard-drying prop- 
erties. At the same time, we must look to our 
linseed oil in order to obtain the maximum 
amount of elasticity in the varnish film.” A good 
varnish “is not affected by hot or cold water, will 
not crack, blister nor turn white.” A poor var- 
nish may do any or all of these objectionable 
things, and it is especially likely to show white 
when scratched with the thumbnail, indicative of 
the rosin in its makeup. 


VARNISH SPECIFICATIONS 


Specifications for varnishing call for three coats 
over the stain, for good work, two coats for cheap 
work. The. finish coat may be either full gloss, 
“eggshell gloss” or dull finish. In better work, 
the gloss is dulled by being rubbed with pumice 
stone or rotten stone and oil, to produce the de- 
sired effect ; but for cheaper results, there are var- 
nishes which dry with a dull finish. Before the 
first coat of varnish is applied, the filler, after 
being allowed 24 hours to dry, is sandpapered, 
using No. % for paste fillers and No. 00 for 
liquid fillers. The dust is wiped off, and the nail- 
holes and cracks puttied. The same putty is used 
as for glazing (see preceding chapter), with the 
addition of about 10 per cent of white lead and 
the necessary coloring material. It should be 
smoothly applied, so that, after varnishing, the 
spots are practically invisible. The varnish is 
evenly applied in successive coats, allowing 48 
hours for drying in each case. After drying, each 
coat is sandpapered with No. 00 sandpaper, ex- 
cept that the final coat receives whatever treat- 
ment is called for; but no more sandpapering or 
other rubbing can be demanded of a contractor 
than is distinctly included in the contract. Steel- 
wool is sometimes used in place of sandpaper for 
rubbing between coats. Excelsior and curled hair 
(horsehair) are substitutes for pumice, used for 
rubbing the final coat. It is well to allow a longer 


period than 48 hours for drying of the final coat 
before rubbing; some varnish makers ask 72 


hours. For a dull finish, pumicestone and water 
are sometimes specified in place of pumicestone 
and oil. 


TREATING WOOD TRIM 


Care should be taken that all edges of sash and 
doors are treated, especially the top and bottom 
edges, which are not easily inspected. For wood 
working parts, such as the sliding edges of the 
sash and the grooves in the jambs, hot mutton 
tallow is applied in place of paint or varnish, a 
good, long-lived lubricant being indicated. Soap 
may be substituted for the tallow, if the super- 
intendent is not wideawake to what is taking 
place on the job. 


To be continued in THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum for July. 
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Underwood & Underwood 
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A motion picture, centered on the-enlarged cover, was a feature of our own exhibit 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ALLIED ARTS EXPOSITION 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
NEW YORK, APRIL 18th to 25th 


HE Fourth Biennial Architectural and Allied 
Arts Exposition of New York, held in the 
Mecca of all Metropolitan expositions, the Grand 
Central Palace, ended a successful week’s run 
on April 25th. It was estimated that 135,000 
people (not counting the weary booth-tenders in 
their ploddings to and from dinner) passed 
through the turnstiles, and viewed with varying 
emotions the exemplary objects of art that lined 
the walls, and the commercial exhibits that filled 
the rented areas occupied by manufacturers, dec- 
orators, and, last of all, the professional mag- 
azines. 
The exposition was of especial significance this 
vear in that it commemorated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Architectural League of New 
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York. The New York Chapter of The American 
Institute of Architects joined with the League 
in celebration; and the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects and the New York Building Congress 
combined in endorsing the program. Since prac 
tically all the architects in the city belong to one, 
two, three or all four of these organizations, the 
whole affair was one of complete harmony, rep- 
resenting a united architectural front to the 
critical gaze of New York. 

The climax of the week was the anniversary 
dinner of the League, at which the annual awards 
were made to the following: 

Eliel Saarinen and William F. Lamb, Gold 
Medals of Honor in Architecture; Peabody, 
Wilson & Brown, Silver Medal in Architecture: 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Lee Lawrie, Gold Medal of Honor in Sculpture; 
John W. Norton, Gold Medal of Honor in Paint- 
ing; Eugene Schoen, Gold Medal of Honor in 
Native Industrial Art; Schell Lewis, Birch Bur- 
dette Long Memorial Prize for rendering; Nino 
Geraci, Avery Prize in Small Sculpture ; Gilmore 
LD). Clarke, Gold Medal in Landscape Architec- 
ture: V. EF, Von Losberg, Michael Friedsam 
Medal for accomplishments in development of 
art in industry. 

To the populace, however, the high light of 
the show was “Aluminaire—A House lor Con- 
temporary Life.” As its title suggests, the house 
made prominent use of aluminum, so much of it, 
in fact, that it was called by the publicity depart- 
ment as the “first all-metal house attempted in 
America.” Its exterior walls were of corrugated 


aluminum sheathing, and its structural frame was 
largely of aluminum beams and girders. While 
there were many who hailed it as a most impor- 
tant step in the development of small house con- 
struction, and others who characterized it as 
extreme, all felt that it was an interesting example 
of present day possibilities in construction and 
the use of materials. The house was designed by 
A. Lawrence Kocher and Albert Frey. 

Scarcely less compelling in interest were scores 
of other exhibits; among them, a window sash- 
spandrel-radiator unit, seashell walls, beds that 
folded up into dining room tables, tables that 
unfolded into kitchenettes, mosaic making, a 
model of Lower New York, and myriad products 


Materials and equipment for 
the booth were supplied by the 
following companies: insulat- 
ing wall board, Johns Manville; 
Formica, Formica Insulating 
Co.; aluminum chairs and 
strips, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica; linoleum, Congoleum Nairn 
Co.; drapes, Cheney Bros., fab- 
ricated by Charles Waldman; 
lighting equipment, Westing- 
house Lamp Co.; dimmer equip- 
ment, Ward Leonard Electric 
Co.; painting, Craftex Co.; 
lighting fixtures and_ tables, 
New York Art Iron Works 
Corp.; motion picture film, Post 
& McCord 


to delight the inventive architect, and amuse the 
novelty-seeking public. 

THe ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM welcomed its 
visitors in a booth designed by the editors of the 
magazine. The decorative scheme of the booth 
suggested the progressive spirit of the magazine. 
Its focal point was an enlarged cover of the mag- 
azine, through which a motion picture of the con- 
struction work on the prize-winning Empire State 
Building was shown. The complete story of the 
design and construction of this building has been 
a feature of several issues of the magazine. An- 
other installment will appear in July of this vear. 

Horizontal bands of aluminum, and black and 
red Formica against a gray background ran along 
the ceiling, and terminated at the coverpiece. 
Midway between ceiling and floor, a band of text 
pages and plates from recent issues of the mag- 
azine were introduced. The base was of black 
lormica and aluminum, and the walls were of 
JM insulating board painted with white Sunflex. 
The floor, of black, white and gray Sealex Lino- 
leum, was designed in a conventionalized sky- 
scraper and cloud pattern to aid in centering 
attention on the screen. Colorama lights played 
through a double cloth ceiling to produce an 
interesting effect in the simply-designed booth. 
Heavy satin drapes in red and silver were hung 
at the entrances, and harmonized with the alu- 
minum chairs upholstered in red leather. The 
tables and lighting fixtures were of black glass 
and chrome-plate. 
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